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tex] HAD scarcely been in Regensburg an hour before 
I decided that the country possessed unusual 
attractions. 

For as I stood on the hotel verandah, waiting 
to be called to lunch, an extraordinarily pretty 
¥ woman had driven by, favouring me as she passed 
4¥- with such an animated glance that I felt quite 
embarrassed. Thinking she must be some chance 
acquaintance of the London season, I dropped my eyeglass to get a 
better look at her. Her animation had at once disappeared, but I 
was aware that until the carriage was well past me my six-feet-two-and-a- 
half of carefully-groomed English manhood had been subjected to a 
critical scrutiny. 

When some ten minutes later the same woman entered the luncheon- 
room and took the chair next to mine, I thought it only friendly to 
try and break the ice. 

Accordingly I passed her the salt. She took it without a word 
or a glance. The pepper produced only the slightest inclination of 
her head. It wasa shapely head, crowned by a mass of carefully coiled 
dark brown hair, and its inclination merely meant the momentary 
lowering of a stubborn little chin which normally was carried at a slightly 
exaggerated angle. It was only when, in desperation, I passed the 
mustard that she turned to me and smilingly declined. Imagine my 
confusion when I saw that she was eating a lamb cutlet ! 

Her luncheon was a meagre affair, for quite soon she rose, paused 
a moment, then turned to me with an expression of amused tolerance. 

“The leg of your chair is on my dress,” she said in English. 

Now, exactly how this had happened I could not imagine, because 
I had been seated first. Doubtless it was in reaching for that con- 
founded mustard that I had tilted my chair and thus imprisoned her. 

“A thousand pardons!” I ejaculated. ; 

But before I could extricate her the calamity had happened, and 
with a loud “ rip” the dress released itself. 
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I apologised most humbly. 

“It can easily be repaired,” she said, graciously (it takes a woman 
of breeding to be gracious in such circumstances), “I have some pins 
somewhere.” 

She produced them and did not demur when I offered to repair the 
damage. Fortunately, the conventions in Regensburg are not so hide- 
bound as they are.in my own country. 

Just as I finished, a white carnation became detached from a cluste1 
she was wearing, and fell at my feet. I picked it up as she was thanking 
mé for my exertions. 

“This reminds me of dear old England,” I said sentimentally ; 
“may I keep it?” 

She looked a trifle confused. Was it possible that she doubted 
my patriotism ! 

** Tt will soon fade,” she said. 

I looked at. her severely. “ Not on me,” I said. 

The proverb which I had in my mind was evidently known to her, 
for she laughed, though a little uneasily. 

“I wonder!” she said, thoughtfully. 

“ If you will iet me produce it later in the day I shall be able to 
prove my assertion.” 

And then she completely look my breath away. 

* You will wear it at eight o’clock, then,” she said, “ at the Café 
of the Three Students.” 

“ By that time,” I rejoined, “I will venture to wager that the 
rest of the flowers will be dead.” 

But I doubt whether she heard me, for she had flown. 

And that is why, at a quarter of an hour before the time appointed, 
I, Anthony Lascelles, with a white carnation (a fresh one, by-the-bye) 
in my buttonholé, was sipping a bock amid a noisy crowd in a decidedly 
Bohemian drinking house. 

Directly I saw the place-I knew that I:had been victimised, for 
no lady would have been seen there. I credited my charming 
brunette, then, not only with an aptitude for coquetry but also a nice 
sense of humour. I did not immediately go away, however, but sipped 
slowly at my beer, and, remembering the object of my journey from 
England, looked carefully around me. 

Now one does not come to Alpdorf without a definite object in view. 
Truly, for those in favour with Regensburg’s Grand Duke, there is some 
amazingly good shooting in the surrounding mountains, and for those 
who seek temporary oblivion there is the very essence of Bohemia in 
the student-artist quarter below the Bridges. But I did not think 
that either of these attractions would have kept my good friend and 
cousin, Lord Daventry, out of town during the whole of an exceptionally 
brilliant season. To find out what had kept him was the object of my 
visit, to discover him (without the advantage of knowing more of his 
address than the Alpdorf postmark on a picture post-card), and, finally, 
to save him from any peril into which he might unhappily have fallen. 
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For we are a susceptible family ! 

Reflecting dreamily over my quest, and thinking now and again of 
my lost brunette, I suddenly became aware that a man had seated 
himself at a neighbouring table and was watching me attentively. Amid 


““ THE LEG OF YOUR CHAIR IS ON MY DRESS.” 


the prevailing extravagance of costume, the long hair and ‘butterfly 
ties of the artists, the peaked caps and duel-scarred faces of the students, 
this man stood out as being, beside myself, the only normal looking 
person in the room. I gave him a glance of approval, and he imme 
diately leaned over with an air of secrecy and addressed me. 
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“You are half-an-hour before your time!” he said. 

It is rude to contradict,and at the moment the retort tu quoque 
was the best I could think of. 

“So are you!” I said. 

“I dined here,” he replied, “to avert suspicion. One has to be 
careful in delicate matters like this.” ’ 

I nodded wisely, wondering what on earth he was talking about. 

“ But how did you recognise me? ” I asked. 

“Why, by the white carnation and the eyeglass, of course. But, 
since you are here we may as well be off. It is only a step from here, 
and I know Her Highness is ready to receive you.” 

“ 1m glad of that! ” I said. 

I was. Undreamt-of visions of my little brunette in a purple robe 
and a crown suddenly turned my head. We sauntered out of the café 
as nonchalantly as possible, and turned-up a side street that emerged 
into a square. Our conversation as we went was purely commonplace. 
It was evident from my friend’s remarks that he regarded me with a 
certain amount of admiration and envy. I began rather to like him. 

We came to a stop before a big, dimly-lit house with an imposing 
entrance. Someone was evidently on the look-out for us, early as we 
were, for the door was flung open before we had time even to ring, and 
I followed my friend into a lofty hall, where a wonderfully ornate man- 
servant relieved me of my coat and hat. Then up a broad flight of 
stairs at the top of which my companion paused to whisper a few words 
into the ear of another servant, and we were ushered unannounced into 
a little room where a grey-haired lady sat knitting. 

She looked at us over the top of her gold-rimmed spectacles as 
we approached. My companion gave a deferential bow, to which I 
followed suit. 

“This is the Englishman, your Highness.” 

The old lady nodded kindly. and asked me to sit down. My com- 
panion withdrew and shut the door behind him. Outside, I heard him 
pull a heavy curtain across it. 

‘So you are the Englishman!” said the old lady. 

I did not deny it. Certainly I.was an Englishman and I was not 
prepared to argue with Royalty on the correct use of what my school 
grammars used to call the “ definite article.” That Her Highness and 
my brunette were not identical, as I had’fondly imagined, was obvious. 
But the rest was hazy. I was beginning to enjoy it. 

“Tt is going to be a dark night!” was her next remark. 

I glanced out of a window and realised that the lady was right. 
By midnight the moon would have disappeared. 

“ It is good for one to be in the dark sometimes, madam,” I remarked. 

She evidently thought it a good joke. From somewhere in the 
recesses of her royal throat there came a little “ cluck.” 

“ But you know what you have to do?” 

“ To be perfectly candid,” I said, “ I haven’t the vaguest impression.” 

She looked annoyed. 
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*T rather think,” I 
hastened to add, “ that the 
final directions were left to 
Your Highness.” 

“Well, then,” she 
began in-a_ business-like 
way, “I may as well tell 
you that this elopement 
will not be such a perilous 
affair as you doubtless 
think.” 

“I am rather sorry to 
hear it.” 

Once again she gave 
that odd little laugh. 

* You are an adven- 
turous race, you English! 
Well, I am sorry to disap- 
point you, but, as you must 
be aware, my brother, the 
Grand Duke, is really by 
no means averse to the 
marriage.” 

“Naturally!” I re- 
marked. ‘‘ When one comes 
to think of it, why should 
he be?” 2 

Her Highness bent her “HE WAS, BESIDE MYSELF, THE. ONLY NORMAL 
head humbly. LOOKING PERSON IN THE ROOM.” 

“In our present circumstances the Prince of Zell is certainly the 
most desirable parti that my niece could have hoped for.” 

There was a sting in her humility after all, but 1 let that pass. Since 
I was destined to take part in an elopement I was only too relieved 
to find that I was not to be a principal. 

Moreover, the fog was gradually lifting. One time and another 
I had heard a good deal of the Prince of Zell. But, try as I would, the 
only item I could definitely remember was that- someone had once re- 
marked what a pity it was he drank! ' 

“TI sincerely hope your niece will be happy,” I said. 

Perhaps my tone implied that I had my doubts about it, for the 
old lady looked up anxiously. 

“You are his friend. You should be able to form an opinion,” 
she said sharply. 

“* But, madame,” I replied, “ it takes two to make a happy marriage. 
You see, I don’t know your niece.” 

From her sudden look of astonishment I saw that I had made a 
mistake. However, I did not for the moment attempt to extricate 
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myself. The position was too exposed either to retreat or advance. 
I entrenched myself behind my eyeglass. 

Her Highness, after subjecting me to a careful scrutiny, took up a 
little bag and drew out in succession a handkerchief, a purse, some 
smelling-salts, and—a letter. This last she opened and, to get the 
benefit of the light, held it at such an angle that I could just discern 
the heading. I made no bones about it—I looked over her shoulder. 

“‘ Powerless as I am,” she read, “to follow the dictates of my 
heart and fetch my dear Adeline in person, I am sending an Englishman 
to whom I know the Princess will entrust herself as he is well known 
to her. He desires that his part in this romantic affair shall remain 
anonymous. So I refrain from identifying him beyond saying that he 
will be waiting on the fateful night at the Café of the Three Students 
at half-past eight, that he will wear a white carnation in his buttonhole, 
and that he is readily recognisable by reason of his remarkable stature, 
coupled with the fact that he affects a monocle.” 

The letter was folded up again and Her Highness looked at me 
severely. 

I assumed an air of dignity. 

“If my slight acquaintance with Her Serene Highness can be so 
regarded,” I said, “I am the more gratified. But I would remark, 
madame, that if I am to conduct the Princess-:to Walditz to-night ” 
(That was where the letter had come from ; where or what it was I had 
not the faintest idea.) 

“You want your final instructions without further delay. True! 
You are right.” 

The old lady beamed on me again, and I felt proportionately re- 
lieved. But, frankly, I began to realise that I had landed myself in 
the deuce of a mess. For if the Princess Adeline knew me well, or, 
rather, the man I was supposed to be, it boded ill for the success of 
the elopement. 

“To please the Emperor,” pursued my instructor, “ poor Hilda 
has been kept a close prisoner at the Palace for weeks past. His Majesty, 
as you know, wishes the Prince of Zell to make a marriage of diplomacy. 
For that reason, and to save the Grand Duke from the serious con- 
sequences of Imperial displeasure, her escape must be as realistic as 
possible. I a ordered the carriage to be ready at twelve. It will 
take you to a spot immediately under her windows. There will be a 
rope ladder in the carriage. That you will hoist to the nearest window 
with the help of a pole which will be lying in the shadow of the wall. 
Don’t be afraid of being seen. The sentry has his orders, also the 
coachman. You will whistle three times and the Princess and her 
companion will immediately join you. All you will then have to do 
will be to drive away as fast as the fastest horses in Alpdorf can take 
you. Now, is everything clear?” 

@l rose and made my best bow. I am somewhat romantic in tem- 
perament, and the scheme appealed to me. What could be more noble 
than to unite two lovers kept apart by a mere Imperial whim ! 
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‘I understand perfectly, madame; permit me to say that the 
arrangements are most admirable.” 

She touched a bell, and, after a genial farewell, entrusted me to 
a servant, by whom I was conducted to a room where a very dainty 
little supper was spread. As I had not dined, I did full justice to it. 

Afterwards, I lit a cigar, and, I am afraid, I went to sleep, for I 
suddenly found myself, clad in armour, fighting a desperate duel with 
a Crusader armed with a broadsword as long as a clothes-prop. I 
myself had only had time to pick up a carving knife, and I had just 
succeeded in getting the point of it into the slit of my opponent’s visor, 
when I felt a gentle tap on my shoulder, 

It was my friend of the café. 

“It is twelve o’clock,” he said, “‘ and the carriage is waiting.” 

“That’s right!” I said, stretching myself. ‘“ There’s nothing 
like punctuality in these affairs,” 

He laughed and led me to the carriage, where he said good-bye. 

As I began to rattle over the stones I awoke once more te a full 
sense of my foolhardiness. But it was too late to turn back now, and, 
indeed, before many minutes had passed we pulled up sharp, and I 
realised that, whatever the inner meaning of the intrigue might be, I 
was most certainly in the thick of it. 

Everything was as the old lady had foretold. There was the high 
wall with the darkened windows overlooking it, and here was the rope 
ladder. I pulled my hat over my eyes, turned up my coat collar, for- 
tunately a deep one, stepped out, and whistled three times. 

Instantly a glimmer-of light appeared in the window above me. I 
groped for the pole, found it, secured it to the end of the ladder, and 
raised it to the window. The ladder was just long enough. Every- 
thing had been arranged so admirably that I found myself wondering 
whether the old lady had ever made a runaway match herself. 

But there was little time to wonder. Without the slightest hesi- 
tation the window was opened, the ladder was secured, and someone 
stepped out on to the top rung and began the descent. Then a sudden 
stifled little cry! 

Somehow the descending form had missed a step and was suddenly 
precipitated into my waiting arms. Jn the anxious little face held for 
an instant close to mine I recognised my enchanting brunette ! 

“ The Prince of Zell,” I whispered, as I put her on her feet, “ is 
more to be congratulated than I thought, madame.” 

She looked at me rather nicely. I could just see her eyes in the 
starlight. 

“You are mistaken,” she said; “the Princess is still up there, 
and, for Heaven’s sake don’t let her see your face. I’m only her com- 
panion, Hilda von Herm.” 

A slight sound came from the window, and Hilda immediately 
pushed me aside. 

“ Everything is right, Highness.” 

* But you fell!” came in another whisper, 
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“On to something quite soft,” replied Hilda. 

“Next time——” I began indignantly; but she placed a little 
clenched fist on my mouth. 

“It is all right now,” she continued ; “ the ladder is quite secure.” 

At that there was another movement at the window, and, with 
faltering steps, down the ladder came the Princess. She was tall and 
fair, so much I gathered as I helped her to the ground. But what her 
features were like I had no opportunity of seeing, for in spite of the 
darkness she was wearing an exceptionally thick veil. 

Now, whether I was affected by her delicate carriage or by some- 
thing innately gentle and confiding in the soft gracefulness of her move- 
ments I cannot say. But for some reason or other my feelings under- 
went a change. I reviewed the situation. 

Some compatriot of mine had been chosen to carry the girl to a 
waiting husband, to a secret midnight marriage with a man to whom 
she was in all probability considerably attached. By an intrigue, a 
very clever trick, I (because I apparently resembled the other English- 
man in the matter of inches) had been pitchforked into his place. More- 
over, I had been warned that my charge was neither to see my face nor 
hear my voice. Instead of an elopement by proxy the adventure began 
to assume the ugly look of an abduction, which, when the proper time 
should arrive, I was fully determined to prevent, even though such a 
step involved giving the go-by to my admirable and trustful friend, 
Miss Hilda von Herm. 

I soon found, however, that the issue was not so plain, for as I was 
handing the Princess into the waiting carriage, taking care for the time 
being that she caught no glimpse of’my face, she gently but unmis- 
takably pressed my hand. Without thinking I returned her squeeze, 
meaning to intimate that I was to be relied upon. And, incidentally, 
more mystified than ever, I began to envy the man whose place I had 
taken. Had the Prince of Zell intended to be there himself, disguised, 
as if it were all a fairy tale? Was it His Highness’s place I occupied ? 

So admirably stage-managed was the elopement that as the carriage 
started a shot was fired by some invisible sentry. This served at least 
to frighten the horses, and we galloped out of Alpdorf right royally. 

For half an hour no one spoke. The rattle of the wheels over a 
rocky road made conversation almost impossible, but once a dainty 
shoe was pressed caressingly upon my foot. I am afraid I withdrew 
mine somewhat suddenly, for deception has its limits. And at that 
moment I resolved to see the matter a little more clearly. 

The horses had settled down by now into a more regular pace, and 
it was possible to make oneself heard. I leaned forward and spoke 
distinctly, so that my voice could not be mistaken for another man’s. 

“If Your Highness has any orders for me,” I said, “‘ I should be 
pleased to hear them and proud to carry them out!” 

I heard her catch her breath—and then she screamed. The sound 
of her terror went straight to my heart and I felt myself the biggest knave, 
the greatest fool on earth, An instant later I probably looked it, for 











- HILDA HAD SWITCHED ON THE LIGHT AND WAS LOOKING AT ME ALONG 
THE BARREL OF A REVOLVER.” 
Hilda had switched.on a light and was looking me straight in the eyes 
along the barrel of a revolver ! 

I was too far away to knock it out of her hand, so for the moment 
[ was powerless ; and the Princess lay huddled in her corner, too frigh- 
tened to move. 

“ Where are we going?” she moaned, 

Hilda took it upon herself to reply, but she did not change the 
direction of her glance. I noticed that she had found a rest for her 
elbow. 

“To Walditz!” she said; ‘to the Prince of Zeli, madame, your 
affianced husband.” 

At which the Princess burst into tears and all my surmises were 
scattered to the winds. 

Had we passed the posting-house (where a fresh pair of horses 
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awaited us) I verily believe that to’ Walditz we should ultimately have 
come; I,in all probability witha hole in my head. But suddenly I was 
aware of lights, and the carriage slowed down. The incomparable 
Hilda bit her lip with vexation. 

“‘ Mr. Englishman,” she said, “ you will please to draw the curtains 
across both the windows ! ” 

“ Fraulein von Herm,” I said, leaning forward as though to obey 
her, “I am a bit of an ass, but—no woman ever fooled me twice.” 

With that I sprang, and simultaneously the carriage stopped. 

Either I had miscalculated the distance or else she had dodged 
back; but I should undoubtedly have been perforated had not her 
dainty little hand been knocked up in the nick of time by an arm which 
suddenly protruded through the window. As it was, the bullet made 
a hole in the electric lamp. 

“ Please step out ! ” said'a man’s voice. 

I knew it well, and, in spite of my august society, I am afraid I 
cheered. 

“ Hullo!” said the voice, inquiringly. 

* That’s you, Ned, isn’t it ? ” ade 

“ Tony, you!” 

I felt a soft touch on my arm. 

“Lord Daventry ! ” exclaimed the Princess. “ Let me go to him.” 

And from the tone of her voice I understood. 

I take credit for all four of us that once within the parlour of the 
little wayside inn we looked as calm as though we were coming from 
church. It was necessary for me, however, to wear my eyeglass in 
order to steady a peculiar little twitching at the corner of my brow. 
Hilda, disarmed but defiant, and adorable as ever, looked steadily in 
front of her. Lord Daventry and the Princess, undismayed by our 
presence, behaved like a pair of lovers. It was then that, for the first 
time, I saw her face and understood the situation even better. 

In a minute Daventry crossed to me. 

** So it was you who supplanted me,” he said. 

“How droll!” I replied, as I measured his inches with mine; 
“vet I ought to have guessed.” 

“‘ If you can be in London in three days you shall be best man.” 

“* But what about the Prince of Zell?” I asked. 

“The knave doesn’t count in this suit. I am afraid I abused his 
confidence, but it seemed the only way possible. And all’s fair in love, 
you know.” 

“You are sure it’s really that ?” I asked. For we are, as I have 
before remarked, an impressionable family. 

“'You’ve seen her!” That was all his answer, but the sincerity 
of it carried conviction. 

“When I reached the Café of the Three Students,” he continued, 
“there was a man posted there to tell me that the escapade had been 
postponed till to-morrow. From the proprietor, however, I learnt of 
another man with a white carnation who had met a friend there and 
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left just before I pens a SEIS he Sea ; 
enh. That, it Meee ere ts tes. Phys 
appears, was you, fees 
though how it came 
about you must tell 
me when we meet 
again. I guessed 
that my plan to carry 
off the Princess was 
suspected, if not dis- 
covered, and that 
an effort would be 
made to take her to 
Walditz, where the 
Prince is at this 
moment waiting to 
marry her. So I 
galloped out here, 
prepared if neces- 
sary to hold you up 
like a. highwayman. 
Ah, here is the inn- 
keeper’s daughter ! 
She is chaperon till 
we reach the frontier, 
where my sister is 
waiting. Au revoir, 
Tony.” 

“You antici- 
pate no difficulties ?” 

He took a bulg- 
ing purse from his 
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he replied. 
The Princess, radiant with happiness, gave me her hand as | helped 

her into the carriage. I kissed it. al 
“In two days’ time I shall claim the rights of a cousin,” I said. | 
As they disappeared I returned to Fraulein von Herm. There 

were tears in her eyes, but she was still staring stolidly in front of her. 
“ You don’t feel inclined to follow suit ? ”.I said, with a laugh. 
She echoed my laugh, a little hysterically, but ignored my question. 
“ Well, it can’t be helped,” she said, with a shrug of her pretty 


shoulders. 
I ordered a bottle of wine, and as we faced each other across a little 


table I gradually got at the remaining facts. i) 
The marriage of Princess Adeline to the somewhat dissolute Prince 
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of Zell was, from the aged and son-less Grand Duke’s’ point of view, 
a thing to be much desired. But the girl had objected, and the Em- 
peror’s known intentions as regards the Prince had made the situation 
difficult. Suddenly and unaccountably the Princess had agreed to the 
marriage. Then, to save the Grand Ducal face, this elopement had 
been planned. 

Fraulein von Herm was not exactly in her mistress’s confidence, 
and was at a loss to understand her sudden change of front until she 
saw the Prince’s letter, and guessed that the chosen escort was to be 
Daventry. Then, remembering certain significant happenings of a 
month or two back, she began to have suspicions. These she had com- 
municated to the Grand Duke that very morning, but he had laughed 
at her. 
Whether it was true that she was related to the Prince of Zell I 
cannot say. I, myself, believe her motive could be traced to the fact 
that’she had a soft corner in her heart for Daventry herself, and when 
I subsequently taxed him with it, I thought he looked a little guilty. 
In any case, she suspected his bona-fides as the Prince’s ambassador, 
and determined to beat him off her own bat. But how? 

At the critical moment she saw me, and (to quote her own not too 


complimentary words) the rest was easy. 
* * * * * * 

The innkeeper had evidently been won over by Daventry, for he 
told us (with many apologies) that no conveyance could possibly_ be 
obtained till breakfast time. Hilda shrugged her shoulders and went 
to lie down. She had all the consolations of a fatalist. For myself, I 
am not ashamed to admit that I borrowed a horse, and, at the first flush 
of dawn rode back to Alpdorf by myself, whence, after a stay of barely 
an hour, I started homewards. 

Because I began to have visions of spending Lord Daventry’s 
wedding-day in “a dungeon dark and noisome beneath the Castle 


moat.” 
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€==|EATH had claimed my wife and only child, and ‘at 
‘7 the-age of thirty-five I became homeless and a 
wanderer on the earth. In my Esréj (a musical 


instrument), my sole companion and friend, I 

found solace and peace. One evening, as I sat 

and played upon its strings, by the river Jumna, 

a shadow fell between the setting sun and myself. 

+] I raised my head, and saw the tall form of an 
old Sikh standing very near me. He was noble and distinguished in 
appearance, and there was a strange look in his eyes, which were fixed 
on my £sréj. He'stood silent and motionless. I rose wondering, 
but with a muttered exclamation he turned at once and: walked away. 
Curious to know more of this strange man, I followed him and asked : 

“ Sikhji, has my music annoyed you that you went away so 
abruptly ?” 

“ Stranger!” he replied, with evident feeling, “ your music is 
wonderful! I have not heard such for years, I said not to hear, 
nor touch, nor even look upon an Esraj; I avoid its music as I would 
the serpent; but your melody has opened the barred gates of memory 
to-day.” ; 

“May I ask your name?” 

“T am called Nehal the Musician.” 

I was surprised and silent. The name of Nehal the Musician was 
known throughout India from Cashmere to Cape Cormorin. But it 
was years since he had disappeared, and it was said he had become 
a hermit. After a pause, I said: 
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“ Who has not heard of,Nehalf[the Musician? But why should 
strains of music vex the great musician ? ” 

“ Sir, your Esrdj has brought. along with its music the memory 
of the past. It has flooded my heart; it has borne away the present— 
and the past is present with me now. Be seated, sir, and I shall tell 
you a strange tale.” 

He pointed to a group of large stones which Jay in the pathway. 
I obeyed silently. Nehal the Musician seated himself beside me, and 
with a dreamy look in his dark eyes, fixed on the waters of the silent, 
flowing Jumna, he told me this tale : 

“In my youth I was one of the Court Musicians of the Palace of 
Maharajah Ranjit Singh of the Punjab. The old king was dead, and 
Rani Chand Kuar occupied the throne. Our band of musicians, with 
Janakji at its head, were given quarters attached to the palace, and 
there we all lived. There was rebellion and secret discontent in the 
land, but the dwellers in the palaces thought of naught but pleasure. 
From morn till noon, from noon to midnight, it was one stretch of 
amusements, feasting, and gaiety. The courtyards were thronged 
with minstrels, magicians, and dancing girls. Singing, dancing, music 
and theatrical performances went on all day and half the night. 

“Thus day passed after day. Then came the Spring Festival. 
How shall I describe it ? The palace was transformed into a fairyland ; 
trees were ablaze with light, the waters of fountains sparkled like gems, 
and garlands of flowers of all colours scented the air and hung every- 
where. The tinkling of the anklets of fair dancers kept time with music ; 
and the Esrdaj, the Sitar, and the Vina mingled in harmony. Wild 
rumours of disturbances reached us now and then, but we heeded not, 
and for four nights the festival was celebrated with great joy. On the 
fifth night a soldier galloped into the outer courtyard, and brought 
word that the old soldiers of Maharajah Ranjit had entered the town 
and were looting all round. Instantly the alarm was given, but before 
we could escape, the Sikh soldiers had surrounded the Palace. 

“There was an uninhabited wing of the Palace not far from our 
quarters. The rooms were said to be haunted, for strange music and 
sounds were heard from them at night. The Sikh soldiers poured into 
every part of the Palace, but avoided the haunted quarters, and I 
speedily made my way towards them. I passed into the verandah 
along which ran a row of small rooms. Beyond was the outer wall of 
the garden. I made up my mind to break open the doors of one of the 
rooms and escape by the window into the garden. As I walked down 
the long passage I noticed the word ‘ Rijia’ carved on an arch over the 
door of one of the rooms. A strange attraction drew me towards it. 
I pushed open the door and entered. The room was small and the 
dust of years lay thick on the floor. A small carved sandalwood bed- 
stead with a red and gold embroidered covering stood in one corner, 
and an inlaid ebony stool by its side. On some wooden pegs hung 
women’s garments, and scarfs of blue, red, cream, almond and pink, 
such as dancing women wear. On the wall were a few pictures exquisitely 
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painted on ivory, and there was a small Persian carpet on the floor. 
Opposite the bed hung a large mirror of foreign make, and by its side, 
on a rusty nail, there was an Esrdj and its bow, white with dust. 

“‘ The instant my eyes fell on the instrument they remained trans- 
fixed, I knew not why. I felt a strange thrill within me as I stood 
gazing on it. It seemed to me as if the Esrdj trembled, and then a soft 
sigh reached me which seemed to whisper : 

‘Take me, take me.’ Bewildered, I looked 
around, but there was none in the room. 
Again the sighing whisper reached my ears. 

Like one in a dream, I took the Esraj down | 
from the wall. Just then I heard footsteps, ////, 
and prepared to jump out of a Mh 
the window. Hardly had I US ZN 
reached it 

when some 

Sikh _ soldiers 

entered by the 

door like 


gust of win 


damm 
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** SINGING, DANCING, MUSIC, FROM MORN TILL NOON, FROM NOON 
TILL MIDNIGHT.” 


I jumped out into the garden, and was soon on the highway. Men and 
women were hurrying on all sides, but in half-an-hour I had left all 
the noise and crowd behind. Towards evening I stopped to rest 
under a large banyan tree. | 

“ Then I looked once more at the Es¢aj in my hands. It was a 
beautiful instrument, delicately carved. I blew the dust away and 
turned it over, when I discerned some letters carved into the wood on 
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the handle. Looking closer, I saw, to my surprise, the words ‘ Rijia 
Captive.’ Wondering what these words meant, I took up the bow 
and idly drew it on the strings, when a strange thing happened. An 
unknown melody issued from it. My hands moved, but I had no control 
over them. It seemed as if some magic power was moving them. The 
notes rose and fell in a mournful cadence which gradually broke out 
into a weird wail of passionate entreaty—so wild that the Esraj seemed 
to tremble and sob. Waves of strange music filled the air till at last I 
dropped the instrument in fear. It fell from my hands on to the thick 
soft grass with a sound as of a sigh. A féeling of compassion, as if the 
instrument was human, came into my heart. 

* At nightfall I had reached my village home. My father welcomed 
me, and gave me to eat and drink, for I was motherless. We sat talking 
of many things and of the day’s events far into the night. I had hung 
the Esraj and bow on the wall of my room. As I entered I felt the 
same thrill within me. Something again drew me towards it, and I 
seemed to hear the whispered words: ‘ Take me, take me.’ 

“T had entered weary and footsore, eager to fling myself on the 
bed, but I could not resist that strange whispered entreaty. As in a 
dream I took the Esrdéj and drew the bow across its strings. My hands 
moved swiftly under its magic power, I know not how long, but I felt 
a hand on my shoulder. My father stood beside me. In a voice tremb- 
ling with emotion he said: ‘Nehal, thy playing is wondrous—thy 
talent is great. I have not heard such music before. But, son, the 
night is almost spent, and thou must get thee to bed.’ In silence I rose, 
and hung up the instrument, flung myself on the rope bedstead, and in 
an instant was fast asleep. 

“* This was the first of many such nights. Every night as I entered 
my room, the same attraction drew me towards the Esrdj on the wall, 
and I sat and played on it for hours, almost unconscious. Waves of 
strange music, and notes of wild entreaty, came from it, till it broke into 
a low wail of pain and died away into silence. My days became an 
eager longing for the night; I cared for naught, but this hour of un- 
earthly music and mystery. I became as one possessed. What mys- 
terious power was in the instrument ? What meant those words ‘ Rijia 
Captive’? What was the magic charm which enthralled me ? 

“One day my father asked me why I thus spent half the night in 
music. I replied that it was one of my court habits. ‘ But, my son,’ 
he replied, ‘ thou art pale and thy cheeks are hollow.’ ‘ Father,’ I 
asked, ‘ what is Rijia? Who is Rijia?’ 

“‘* Rijia! I wonder to hear that name from thee, my son, for thou 
wert a babe then, Nehal. Rijia was the name of a dancing girl—a 
stranger from a distant land.’ 

“¢Ts there any story about her?’ 

“¢ Yes, there is one. In the youth of Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
there came to his court a conjurer of great fame. He was known to 
the public as Peshora the Magician. He brought with him a slave, a 
young dancing girl of great beauty and attraction. But she was not 
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only beautiful, but modest and virtuous. The men of the Maharajah’s 
court, young and old, were all enamoured of this lovely slave girl. There 
was a great Rajput chief who was exceedingly eager to possess her, and 
tried to persuade the Magician to sell her, but in vain. Whispers went 
round the palace of this young Rajput loitering at midnight in the 
Palace garden, or strolling in the light of the moon under her window. 
One day suddenly Rijia disappeared, and the Rajput was found dead, 
with his throat cut, in the palace grounds. A few days later the Magician 

“uz  Peshora departed from Lahore, 
broucuy and the slave girl was never seen 
astave, oF heard of again. Since then, 
4 vounG strange sounds of music and of 

\, cir. or weeping were heard from Rijia’s 
pees little room until at last that part 
A" ' of the palace was deserted and 
= unused. This is the story of Rijia.’ 
** A few days after I left home and 
started with a few belongings for Agra, 
} to practise as a musician. I was welcomed 
cordially by a rich merchant and a great 
friend of my father. My fame 
as a musician soon spread all 
_ over Agra and Northern India, 
and nobles and princes, nabobs 
and Maharajahs, the great and 
the rich, sought me, com- 
manded me, invited me. I 
became rich. But my 
heart was restless. I 
was bewitched, body 
_and soul, by the magic 
S——— : ~ Esraj. The passionate 
| Qepuinccsiay) oe <= entreaty of the melody 
—=  toreat my heart strings, 
the notes of pain pierced my very soul, and a wild longing arose 
within me to respond to the prayer. Sometimes the music ceased, with 
a smothered cry of agony, almost human. One night there issued 
from the instrument a shrill cry—like that of a wounded bird. And 
the people of Agra whispered among themselves ‘that .Nehal the 
Musician was a wizard!’ 

“My old father was dead, and I gradually retired from the work 
of my profession. But the Esrdj still held me in bondage. Three years 
had passed since I came to Agra. I was no longer seen, no longer 
famous. I sought lonely places, and spent my nights in the mysterious 
music, and my days in restless craving. 

“ One night I wandered along the banks of the Jumna. The whole 
earth was flooded in the silvery light of the full moon. The river 
flowed with a gentle murmur. I stood with the Esrdj in my hands, 
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and a flood of thoughts crowded into my fevered brain. How long 
was I to be under its mysterious spell? What was the import of the 
passionate prayer? Would I ever be able to respond to it? Thus I 
mused as I was walking along the river shore, alone, almost in a dream. 
I had not slept for nights, and my legs were feeble. 

“‘ Suddenly I stumbled on a stone, and fell heavily on my face. 
My right arm, which I stretched out, struck against a rock and broke— 
I have not used it since, as I used it before. The musician’s vocation 


was gone. His instrument gone too—the Esréj was broken into 


fragments ! 


“A soft, deep sigh was heard above, and I looked up. Ah! the 
sight haunts me yet. The beautiful and almost transparent form and 
face of a woman was floating on the golden waves of the moon’s rays. 
The large, dark eyes had a soft, sad expression in them, and the face— 
how shall I describe its exquisite charm, its great beauty? It was a 
momentary vision. As I gazed at it, the face faded away slowly into 
the soft moonlight. A great peace stole over me, my heart was at rest. 
I was free. A small piece of folded parchment among fragments of the 


broken instrument attracted my eyes. I picked it up, and, opening 
out the folds, read these words : ‘ Rijia, thus art thou punished for thy 
sin.’ This is my tale.” 

“‘ Little do I comprehend the magic of which thou hast told me, 
Sikhji,” I said at last, “ or of the captive Rijia who was released.” 


** It is a magic which is sometimes seen on earth,” he replied, thought- 
fully. “ The soul which is enchained by earthly passions will some- 
times struggle and soar to the skies by the power of music.” 

Nehal the Musician. had disappeared. Five as from a dream ; 
the dews of the night were heavy on my clothes, and the moonbeams 
slept in silence on the rippling waters of the Jumna. 
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fF course,” said Saxon, “I will go and sit some- 


;& where else, if you prefer it.” 
=e But he waited for his dismissal. 

It did rot come. Instead, the girl in the 
big travelling coat and,fur cap drew her brows 
together and regarded him silently. 

“ Well ? ” suggested Saxon. 

“That would be rather ridiculous, wouldn’t 

it ? ”? 

“Eminently so,” he admitted cheerfully, and glanced down the 
deck. ‘ Moreover, there are not many,seats vacant, are there? And 
it’s rather—draughty round the other side.” {*+r 

The hint of a ‘smile showed in a dimple in her cheek. “ And it’s 
not for very long,” said she. 

“Then I have your permission ?” said Saxon, and drew his rug 
about his knees. “ It is a singularly fine night, is it not ?” 

And at that she laughed very pleasantly. “A charming night, 
Mr. Saxon.” 

‘May one_ask,” he began presently, “ where you’re bound for ?” 

“ Certainly,” said she, politely ; but volunteered nothing further. 

**T see,” remarked Saxon, blandly. “Well, personally, I’m for 
London. Shall we travel in the same direction, I wonder ? ” 

“Yes.” She conceded that much. 

“Not, I suspect,” said he thoughtfully, “in the same carriage ? 
That would not be likely.” 

“No,” smiled she. ‘“‘ That would be rather improbable.” 

“‘ Suppose,” he began again after a time, “ suppose I tell you pre- 
cisely where I’ve been and what I’ve been doing. Possibly we might 
‘do a deal,’ so to speak? Meaning that in return you might tell me 
something as to your late whereabouts.” 

“ But,” she objected, “ I don’t want to know where you’ve been! ” 
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“ Ah,” said Saxon reflectively. ‘There are two courses open to 
me. One is to disbelieve that assertion, and the other is to believe 
you guilty of rudeness. Obviously, then, I must disbelieve the asser- 
tion.” 

“T’m painfully capable of rudeness,” said Miss Cairne. 

“ If I chose to recognise it as such I’ve had ample proof of that this 
evening.” 

She laughed again softly. “I admit my greeting was scarcely 
eorial. Anyhow, tell me all about yourself. I suppose you’re dying 
to!” 

He gave her a resume of his movements during the last six months, 
finishing with—“ Candidly, I’ve had a pretty unenviable time.’ 

“ But,” cried she, with wide eyes, “ what of Miss Lacey all that 
time ? Where was she? ” 

“* Miss Lacey was in England—or on the Continent, I believe.” 

“You believe! Didn’t she write to you ?” 

“No,” said Saxon, squirming a little beneath his rug. “ She didn’t 
write to me.” 

* But how extraordinary ! ” 

“Not at all extraordinary, really. You didn’t write to me, Miss 
Cairne. I beg your pardon—you did write once.” 

Miss Cairne grew very pink. “ That’s absolutely different,” said 
she haughtily. “I’m not—not engaged to you, Mr. Saxon.” 

“ True,” said he; “ but then neither is Miss Lacey, Miss Cairne.” 

“ Oh-h!” said Miss Cairne, and stared straight in front of her. 

Presently Saxon remarked in an impersonal fashion: “I’m not 
quite a howling cad.” 

* What do you mean?” 

He glanced at her, raising his eyebrows. “ Have you forgotten ? ” 

“ Forgotten—of course not. I mean But I don’t quite see.” 

“Then I must explain,” said he. “Merely that in the circum- 
stances it appeared to me only decent to go straight to Miss Lacey and 
tell her what I had done—no names, of course; and, very naturally, 
she resented it.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Cairne again. Then—‘I think,” said she, “ it 
was natural to resent it. I—anyone would have done that. But I 
don’t think it was natural to throw you over altogether because of it. 
That was a little hard.” 

“ Perhaps it would have been,” he murmured. “ But you see she 
didn’t.” 

Miss Cairne turned sharply. “ Mr. Saxon, won’t you tell me 
exactly what happened? I think—perhaps—you owe me that!” 

He coloured faintly. ‘“ I’msorry. I didn’t mean to be irritating— 
at least, I believe I did, but I apologise for it. What happened, roughly, 
was that I went to Miss Lacey when I got down to Dublin and simply 
told her that I’d fallen in love in the West and—and kissedagirl. . . . 
That I was thoroughly ashamed of myself, and so was the girl, when she 
found out, and that I expected her, Miss Lacey, to be no less ashamed 
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of me. I also said that in the circumstances the sooner I said good-bye 
and cleared out of her life the better, and hoped she wouldn’t think 
me an utterly contemptible cad. I believe I added that I shouldn’t 
be so impertinent as to ask her to forgive me—or something to that 
effect. I think that’s all.” 

** But,” said Miss Cairne again, still somewhat bewildered, “ do 
you mean to say you threw her over?” 

“It’s rather crude, put like that,” said he, “ but that’s what it 
amounts to, I suppose. But I should prefer to express it like this—that 
I utterly refused to accept her forgiveness.” : 

pi “Ah!” said she 
epee quickly. “Then she 
Am. ws wanted to forgive 
Pa you?” 

He saw the slip 
we he had made to the 
detriment of Miss 
y Lacey’s dignity. “TI 
\ don’t recollect giving 
. her time,” he said, by 
PS way of making amends. 
, Miss Cairne drew 
her own conclusions. 
“It seems to me,” 
she said coldly, ams 

a moment, “ that y 
4 have treated on 
Sib abominably.” “Grant- 
oi ed,” said he, laconic- 
rHhity, ally. “ By the way, 
it’s fairly ‘ choppy,’ 
isn’t it? I believe 
that’s the professional 
phrase for anything 
less than a gale. I 
hope you don’t feel 


‘** yEs.’ SAID MISS CAIRNE, PUTTING HER HAND OVER.-HIS.” , ill >” 


“No, thank you,” said Miss Cairne, disdainfully. * But don’t 


hesitate to leave me, if you do.” : 
As he merely smiled his derision, she went on -“ You’re trying to 
escape my lecture. I really am awfully disappointed—I mean sur- 


prised—at you. I thought badly enough of you before, but this makes 
it all worse. You might at least have had the decency to stick to her 
when you had had your—your fling.” 

At that he turned rather white. “‘ No-doubt you're right,” he 
said, with a new tone in his pleasant voice. “ But, you see, people’s 
ideas as to rightness and wrongness vary a good deal. Personally, I 
don’t consider it exactly right or honourable—or even polite—(should 
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that have come first ?)—to marry a girl one doesn’t care for. I’m in 
: minority, I daresay. In any case the girl oughtn’t to want one to 
0 so.’ 

“Well, then,” persisted Miss Cairne, “ you shouldn’t have told 
her. You did an abominable thing and you deserved to suffer for it. 
Instead of which you hand the suffering on to ser and go scot free.” 

“* Pardon me,” he put in listlessly—“ not scot free.” 

She glanced at him doubtfully. “If you didn’t care for her why 
should you have suffered bes 

“You forget,” he said in a low voice, “ the girl I did care for.” 

The colour grew again in Miss Cairne’s cheeks. She drew the fur 
collar of her big coat about her ears, trying to shield her face, 

He went on. “ Apart from that, there was the knowledge that I 
had behaved from beginning to end as I should have wanted to kick 
another man for behaving. One may be a cad, but one doesn’t glory 
in it. Then I had made Miss Lacey unhappy—I suppose. No one 
likes their idol to be knocked off its-pedestal, but even that is pleasanter 
than when the idol steps deliberately down and walks away. You 
won’t misunderstand my use of the word ‘idol’? Last, but not least—” 
He paused. 

“‘ Well ? ” demanded Miss Cairne, with considerable hostility, 

“I’m afraid,” he said gently, “that perhaps—I hurt—the other 
girl—a little. 

The colour deepened, flamed in Miss Cairne’s face, She raised her 
muff and laid its coolness against her hot cheek, “I fancy,” she said, 
then, steadily, “1 fancy the other girl would be too angry to be much 
hurt. Too angry and too—contemptuous. A thing that is despicable 
can’t hurt much.” 

“T see,” said Saxon;very quietly, “Thank you!” 

A silence fell, broken only by the steady beat of the engines and 
the break and wash of water against the ship’s side. The Irish Channel 
tossed dark, limitless, before them, the horizon barely distinguishable. 

Saxon’s humorous eyes, stern now and melancholy, watched the 
lift of white angry crests in the darkness, the serenity of winking stars 
above; and at last his glance came round to the girl at his side, and 
he sighed softly. ‘‘ So Time,” he said, “ has healed nothing? You're 
just as angry ?” 

“If Ll were not, what you’ve told me is hardly calculated to— 
make me less so.” 

‘IT can’t quite see that,” he objected patiently. “ I’ve only done— 
since then—what I conceive to be decent and right. If a man does a 
rotten thing there’s no sense and no virtue in straightway doing a—a 
rottener. I can’t apologise for that part of it.” 

Silence once more. 

_ When it remained unbroken, Saxon grew restless, drew a long 
breath, and moved uneasily, glancing at his watch. “ We shall be at 
Holyhead in forty minutes,” he said. 

“Mr. Saxon,” began Miss Cairne. 
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* Yes,” he said, and waited, for she did not speak at once. 

“Mr. Saxon, I think I’m a little bit wrong.” 

He waited again. 

“Wrong in calling you—or thinking youa.cad for—for going 
to Miss Lacey as you did. I didn’t see it with your eyes, I was looking 
at it from the—I suppose—conventional point of view—the conven- 
tional idea of honour in such a case, You were right and I was wrong.” 

Saxon said nothing, 

“Why don’t you speak?” 

“I have nothing to say,” he replied, “ unless to thank you for— 
exonerating me of so much.” 

She glanced quickly at him and away again. “ Are you serious 
or sarcastic ? ” 

** Serious,” said Saxon. ‘“* What is there to be sarcastic about ? 
I’m glad you see it asI did. Miss Lacey saw it too. . . . I only 
wish—no, I don’t, though.” 

“ What—what do you wish, Mr. Saxon ? ” 

Encouraged by the new softness of her voice, he went on: ‘I was 
going to say I wished you could see the—the other thing less bitterly. 
But I don’t really. I should love—respect you less if you made light 
of it, But I should like you to think less bitterly of me, if you could, 
though the action remains the same.” 

Presently he said: ‘ Could you?” 

“I do,” she answered gently. “I hate your having done it, but— 
[ can’t hate you so much.” 

A new light came into his eyes. “Is it any use,” he said, slowly, 
‘any use my coming to see you some day—or writing ? ” 

“* Any—use ? ” said Miss Cairne, rather breathlessly. __ 

“Yes. . . . You liked me once. Is there any chance of your 
liking me again ?” 

She turned her head and met his eyes silently. 

“Oh, Maisie!” whispered Saxon, bending a little towards her, 
“ T’ve been so wretched without you. . . . Are you going to forgive 
me?” 

“ But I hate giving in!” said Miss Cairne, and the dimple showed 
again. “It’s so galling to one’s pride.” 

“You needn’t give in,” urged Saxon. “ You can go on being 
angry just as long as you like.- But as my wife . . . Will you?” 

* Yes,” said Miss Cairne, and put her hand over his on the rug 
between them. ‘“ And now I'll tell you something else that hurts my 
pride. . . . I’ve been feeling most awfully seasick for the last hour ! ” 
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REMINISCENCES OF BURMA 


By Generat Sir Georcre Wotsetey, G.C.B. 
Second Article 


NE of my earliest Burmese acquaintances was 

King Thebaw’s special artist, a particularly nice 

Burman. His art then‘,was almost entirely 

confined to painting satin fans, and’ “ chicks,” 

or door-screens, made of very fine slips of bamboo. 

I have two of these now in my possession, which 

he painted for me, and on which he quite artistic- 

ally grouped himself, his wife, and his children. 

I found that he was also very fond of music, and I used frequently to 
ride out to his house, which was about two or three miles from the 
Palace, for afternoon tea with him and his family. On these occasions 
he used to assemble for my edification some of his musical friends, and 
the little sketch shown gives one a very accurate idea of these gatherings. 
The somewhat nude musician in the centre of the group is performing 
on a sort of harmonica, the glass or wooden plates of which he beats; 
as may be observed, with two little wooden mallets. And he is flanked 
by fife and banjo accompanists. But the most interesting performance 
of this kind which I ever saw in Burma was a horse-shoe arrangement 
of small gongs. The performer squatted in the centre of the horse- 
shoe, and played on the gongs with a couple of sticks with small, cloth- 
covered balls at the end. There were altogether from twelve to fifteen 
of these little gongs, which were graduated in size. The first seven 
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In the Palace Grounds, 
Mandalay. 











of these gongs were perfectly tuned_ according to our scale, but the 
eighth, instead of completing our octave, veered off into a weird semi- 
tone. During one of my prolonged tours in the interior my friend 
the artist got very bad ophthalmia, and on my return I, with difficulty, 
succeeded in getting him to see one of our medical officers; but, like 
so many natives, he had either more faith in his own doctor, or else 
preferred his treatment, with the sad result that my poor friend became 
hopelessly stone-blind. And the last time I visited him, not noticing 
his terrible bereavement, i said to him, “‘ Why, you don’t seem to re- 
member me?” ‘I cannot see you,” the poor man pathetically replied, 
“but I recognise your voice.” 

During the intervals of my regular tours of inspection, I used to 
pay frequent visits to Mandalay Hill, the Aracan Pagoda, the King’s 
Bazaar, and many of those lovely “ Kyoungs,” or temples, which were 
then the great features of this newly-acquired city, but, sad to say, 
most of which have long since fallen into ruin, or been destroyed by 
fire. At the time I refer to, the Munster Fusiliers occupied some of 
these temples beyond the eastern side of the Moat; and had one espe- 
cially beautiful told off for their use as a church, where I used very 
often to attend Divine Service. The first time I ever ascended Mandalay 
Hill I rode to its summit by the zigzag path on the eastern slope of the 
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hill, and descended by the covered-in flight of steps at the southern 
end of the hill, passing em route the colossal figure of Buddha, with right 
arm outstretched, and finger pointing to the site declared by the Oracle 
to be the auspicious one whereon to build the new city. The wood- 
work of this passage gradually disappeared bit by bit ; and before I had 
left Burma, every vestige of it had vanished, and the steps had lost 
all semblance of their original use. One ascended this hill for the grand 
view one had, from its summit, of the city and the surrounding country, 
which, on a clear day, was very charming and very beautiful. My 
interest in the Aracan Pagoda was threefold. Its-gang of_‘ Bheik- 
khoonies,” or “ Methilas,” was, perhaps, the first; not, certainly, by 
reason of their personal charms—for a more hideous lot of shapeless, 
bald-headed females-I have never anywhere seen—but they are the 
female “ Poongies ” of Burma, corresponding, probably, to our Roman 
Catholic nun. These that haunted the Aracan Pagoda were certainly 
not like our sweet and so often handsome English nuns, either in appear- 
ance, or avocation; for, as I have said, they were repulsive to behold, 
and, seemingly, were not devoted to any good works. The sweet-toned 
bells and gongs ‘which ‘were then made there were the second objects 
of interest, but I think what interested me most of all were the numerous 
stalls filled with all sorts of wooden marionettes, and indescribable 








A musical afternoon at 
the house of Thebaw’s artist. 
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wooden and clay toys. However, of all places within the immediate 
vicinity of the city, my most frequent visits were paid to what was 
then known as the King’s Bazaar. It had a peculiar charm for me, 
and many a pleasant hour have I spent within its curious dark alleys 
and passages. Within that roofed-in market one could buy almost 
anything one wanted, from the proverbial needle to an anchor ; and 
the insight it gave one into the manners and customs of the people was 
delightful. Unfortunately, I could not speak Burmese, but as I was 
always accompanied by an interpreter—an intelligent Burman, who 
spoke English well, and seemed to enjoy my inquisitiveness, I ex- 
perienced no difficulty in my purchases, and understood all that I saw. 
Many an undoubted flirtation have I seen at the silk stalls in this bazaar, 
especially after the arrival of big caravans from the Shan States, when 
the lusty youths from the hills would flock in gangs to this bazaar to 
make their little purchases, but still more to enjoy a little badinage 
with all the pretty girls who presided at so many of the stalls. Small 
blame to them ; for the girls were all so neat and trim ; all so gracious 
and attractive in manner and address; and yet, all so sweetly deter- 
mined when receiving back the proffered article, and declining business 


at the offered price. 
The peculiar, large straw hats worn indiscriminately by both men 
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and women in the Shan States, were, I was informed, made in those 
hills ; yet the sale of them was carried on in the King’s Bazaar, and 
many is the group of Shan boys I have seen selecting their hats at one 
stall, and then rushing off to another stall to choose gaudy tassels for 
them. The tassels were made of long, thin strips of red, blue, and 
black braid, which are tied up into a knot and fastened to the centre 
of the hat. Often these strings of braid have strings of beads inter- 
mingled with them: For although these hill men are decidedly ugly, 
yet, like the peacock, they all seemed anxious to display. fine feathers 
before the ladies. These prints are likenesses of two sisters who had 
one of the best of the silk stalls in this market. It will be observed 
from these sketches that the Burmese girl is not actually pretty, but 
they are all, as I have said, fascinating and attractive. I could, I think, 
count upon the fingers of one hand the number of really pretty Burmese 
women I saw during my four-and-a-half years’ residence. They are 
always neatly dressed in garments of harmonious colours, and their 
glossy black hair is almost invariably decorated with some roses, or 
other flower that suits the dress. Above all, their voices are not only 
soft and musical, but sweetly sympathetic. In many ways they re- 
semble the girls of Japan; but the Japanese “ moosamy,” as a rule, 
is always laughing and chaffing, whereas the Burmese girl who sells 
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you her silks, or other 
wares, is notorious for 
decorum ; and the utmost 
you can get from her is 
a sweet smile, rarely One of the 
merging into an appre- a duant atiaent 
ciative laugh. The who kept a 
Burmese girl developes fe 4 silk stall 
into the very best of % ae in the 
house-wives, and, when 2 ee lof King’s 
married to a Burman, it m™ ¥ Bazaar at 
is the wife, not the hus- Mandalay. 
band, that carries on all 
the commercial business 
of the shop or stall that 
feeds the family. The 
idle, unreliable husband 
remains at home smoking 
his cheroot, made for him 
by his faithful and in- 
dustrious spouse. He 
passes his time in dang- 
ling and playing with his 
children, and , babbling 
with his similarly em- 
ployed neighbours. He 
will never do a stroke of 
work if he can find any- 
one else to do it for him. 
As an_ illustration ot 
this despicable fact, I will here mention a little phase of life that 
came under my notice one day whilst riding between Mandalay and 
Bhamo. I was crossing a field that was being cultivated by a China- 
man, whilst the owner of the soil was sitting placidly on his hunkers, 
enjoying his long cigar. Upon enquiry, I was told that the lazy scoun- 
drel before me paid our Government the ridiculous sum of one rupee 
per annum for the ground; paid the hard-working Chinaman from 
eight annas to a rupee a day for the few days he spent in work upon 
it, whilst he, the worthless tenant, realized no less than from sixty to 
eighty rupees per acre for the produce. Making every allowance for 
exaggeration, this information finally dispelled my early surprise as to 
how it was that all the inhabitants of this country appeared to be so 
well off, the greater mass of them being clad in silken garments. 

This lamentable indolence of the male Burman accounts, no doubt, 
for the rapid introduction throughout the country of foreigners, and 
will, in time, lead to the total extinction of pure Burmese blood. 

I remember driving down a street in Mulmein one day, and from 
one end of the street to the other, I only saw six real Burmans. 
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There is a broad street in Mandalay, nearly a mile, I should say, 
in length, called 81st, or China Street, that is almost exclusively occupied 
by Chinamen who have married Burmese women. Well, their families 
ought to be a grand race; for, as I have said, the Burmese female is 
nulli secundus as a housewife, and as prolific in childbirth as the soil 
whereon she thrives; whilst the thriftiness, physical energy, and 
thorough reliability of John Chinaman are quite proverbial. It is curious 
to note the difference in married life in this street and that of any other 
street chiefly occupied by Burmans. Here the husband is busy at, his 
work, chiefly carpentering, or stone-cutting; whilst the wife is fully 
occupied with her legitimate work—nursing the baby, tidying up the 
house, or in cooking her lord and master’s well-earned dinner. I went 
into one of these houses one morning, and was astounded to learn the 
enormous price that ordinary-looking green jade realised in China. 
A Chinaman was cutting a big block of dark green stone, which, as far 
as I knew, would fetch little or nothing-in any European market; yet 
they assured me that it would realise from {150 to {200 in China, as it 
was so good and darka green. The first year I was in Burma, I managed 
to pick up a few nice bits of old silver, in the form of bowls and boxes. 
Also one or two. good figures of Buddha, in brass and alabaster. One 
especially good, recumbent figure in alabaster, which the minute I picked 
it up brought to my mind that familiar line in “ The Giaour”: “The 
rapture of repose that’s there,” for the more I looked at it, the more I 
felt that here, indeed, was a veritable personification in marble of such 
rapture. When I was-taking my final departure from the country, a 
civilian friend very kindly presented me with a real treasure in the 
shape of acarved block of what looks like sandstone, but is, I believe, 
red earth. It came from one of the gravestones in the old city of Pagan, 
and when I had it very carefully cleaned, I found it to be a marvellous 
bit of carving, and though some five or six hundred years old, the figures 
are as clear as if they were only carved yesterday. As all Burmese 
historians, I believe, claim miraculous origin for their Royal Dynasty, 
it is needless to say how unreliable all the ancient history of this in- 
teresting and lovely country must be. Interesting and lovely it cer- 
tainly is; and unique also, for in spite of its undoubted antiquity, there 
is absolutely no sign or emblem of its antiquity anywhere to be found 
after passing the ruins of the thousand pagodas of Pagan. 

Although such an ancient and undoubtedly artistic race, it is almost 
incredible that one should be unable to find any trace of antique art 
of any description throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Still, it is.a positive fact that everywhere I went I searched for such 
relics and could find none anywhere. Where are the books of those 
ancient Burmese literati? And where are the drawings, and the sculp- 
tures of those ancient artists? Of course, when one remembers that 
even up to’ the present day mostly all buildings of a domestic nature 
in Burma are constructed of wood, bamboo and matting, one can realise 
that many such treasures have been destroyed by fire, but surely not 
all? Why should Burma be so different in this matter from Japan? 
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_ Another of the aforesaid three sisters. 
Note the “ wackin’ white cheroot.” (Vide Kipling.) 











During my brief sojourn in that delightful country, I hardly ever 
entered a village without coming across some little treasure well 
worth buying; whereas throughout my long residence in Burma 
[ could find nothing beyond the few trifles I have mentioned. And, 
with the exception of my Pagan treasure, nothing, I am sure, more 
than fifty or 100 years old. Yet the houses in Japan are, if possible, 
of a still more inflammable nature than those of Burma. 

In that delightful book of his, “ Picturesque India,” the late Mr. 
Caine describes Mandalay as “ one of the most beautiful cities in Asia, 
placed in the midst of a fertile plain, through which the Irrawaddy gently 
meanders.” Beautiful it certainly is at times, especially when the 
sun is just rising above the Shan hills, which form the eastern boundary 
of that “ fertile plain,” or when setting behind the western hills of 
Segaing, and lending to the lotus-strewn waters of the moat those in- 
describably beautiful opal tints, which in no other part of the world 
have I ever seen so perfectly developed. Yet, all this beauty, and the 
pleasure it affords to the winter traveller, is, I am afraid, in every sense 
of the word, lost sight of during those long dreary months between 
April and October, during which the European resident has to exist, 
subjected to all the discomforts of excessive heat, dust, and mosquitoes /, 
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The globe-trotter of to-day who travels not altogether uncom- 
fortably by rail from Rangoon to Mandalay, Maymyo and Mogoung. 
will probably be surprised to hear that at the time of which I write, 
with the exception of a few roads round the moat, in the town and city 
of Mandalay, our only lines of communication all through Upper Burma 
were by river or jungle-track. And many of:these latter were almost 
impracticable after the annual monsoon set in. I had rather an amusing 
experience of this fact soon after my arrival in the country, when visiting 
one of my outposts. I found on arrival at the place I had to dismount 
and be ferried across the water which had temporarily increased the 
military importance of the post by turning it into a moated fort. But 
when one learns that the mighty Irrawaddy not uncommonly rises from 
40 to 50 feet above its ordinary level, one is not surprised at little freaks 
of this nature. 

The first of my outposts which I visited were those of Lemaing, 
and Zagobin, respectively seventeen and thirty-four miles due north 
of Mandalay, right away in the jungles, and only approachable by 
tracts over “ paddy” fields, and through thick woods. The weather 
was very hot, and hearing from my Staff what dreary, godforsaken 
places these were, I thought I would cheer the boys in command of 
them a bit, so I sent out a lot of ice and a few bottles of champagne 
with my baggage, and the extravagance was more than compensated 
for by the enjoyment it afforded the two young gentlemen I found at 
Lemaing. Deponent revealeth not how it came about, that when 
starting next morning for the more distant picquet, nothing—like 
“Lucy Locket’s pocket ”—remained of the ice—“ but the binding 
round it.” 

After I had visited all my outposts, I soon made up my mind that 
undoubtedly the nicest, and, perhaps on that account the most im- 

ortant, was Pyinilwyn, or, as it had been recently renamed, Maymyo, 
after Colonel May, who commanded the 5th Bengal Infantry, and had 
more or less made the place. He was a dear old fellow, who ingratiated 
himself with all the Shan people in and around the village by kindly 
word and deed ; and won the hearts of all the fond parents by patting 
the heads of all their pickaninnies, whose  coffee-coloured little 
tummies he filled with chocolates and other dainties. He used also 
to send his regimental band once or twice a week to play under the big 
tree of the village ; this had a wonderfully pacifying effect in the 
neighbourhood. 

His special friend was the village priest or “ poonghi.” The word 
“ poonghi” means “ great glory,” but at this time Buddhist priests 
had very little earthly glory. I have seen a great deal of these Burmese 
priests, and have been, from time to time, accommodated in their 
*“‘ kyoungs,” or monasteries in different parts of Upper Burma; - and 
I have great pleasure in stating that during the whole of my stay in 
that country I have invariably received the utmost kindness and civility 
from the poonghis at all the kyoungs wherein I have found most welcome 
shelter. Every Burman is a Buddhist, and Buddhism as it prevails 
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A group of Burmese Idlers (all men). 











in Upper Burma compels every male to pass through a novitiate period 
in some monastery, and wear, whilst there, the sacred garment of the 
priesthood, which is, as is now well-known, of a peculiar, dead-gold 
colour.. This dye is obtained from the Jack tree, which is to be found 
all over Burma, and the fruit of which forms a staple food of the Burmese. 
One of the loveliest little poonghi kyoungs in Mandalay is the one in 
which the deposed King Thebaw spent his novitiate, and whilst I was 
in Mandalay this was used as our church for evening and special ser- 
vices. The morning parade services for the troops inside the palace 
were held in the public audience hall, at the east end of the palace. 
The queen’s kyoung is, or was, I think, the most beautiful of all the 
Burmese temples in Mandalay, when I first visited that place. It was 
much bigger than the King’s, more elaborate, and covered all over with 
gold leaf. It was situated in the native town about equi-distant between 
the Palace and the river. But for its size and situation, Thebaw’s 
Temple remains a veritable gem of unrivalled beauty. 

Maymyo is forty-two miles east of Mandalay, and when I first 
visited it, the so-called road, or caravan track, was simply atrocious. 
Quite broad in parts, but furrowed all over into big holes, or ruts, made 
by the oxen who carried the great mass of the huge caravans passing 
to and from the interior of the Shan Hills and Mandalay. The men 
who drove these carayans were all armed. But after a while the matchlocks 
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Burmese women Weaving. 











and swords were ordered to be left in Maymyo, and taken back 
when passing through on the return journey. The “Dahs” or swords— 
many of them really nice ones—were soon all bought up by the covetous 
“ feringhi,” or foreigner. Quite a trade in them, and in nice little 
daggers, and small knives, was carried on for the first year or two that 
I was in Burma. : 

There was one other, and shorter, route between Mandalay and 
Maymyo, which, after I had traversed, I reported to be impracticable 
for laden animals in the condition in which I then found it. But-without 
any insuperable difficulties, I considered it might easily be zigzagged 
into a fairly good road for such traffic. 

It amused me not a little some eight or ten years ago, when | re- 
visited Burma, to find myself travelling by rail, over a line of country 
through which, so recently as 1887, it had been incessantly impressed 
upon me by engineers and others it was practically impossible to con- 
struct even a good cart road. In the numerous discussions I had with 
those above me upon this subject, I persistently asserted that in my 
humble opinion a thoroughly good cart-road might easily be made 
between Mandalay and Maymyo by slightly diverting the line here 
and there from the existing track. And with no greater gradient 
than that of the present carriage road between Kalka and Simla. But 
our discussions were invariably concluded with a pitiful smirk over my 
crass ignorance of engineering. 
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My differences with the ruling powers were by no means restricted 
to this question of the feasibility of making a good road to Maymyo. 
I differed from them altogether with respect to the place itself. They 
maintained that it was not a suitable one for a sanitorium; that its 
height, which was only 3,700 feet above sea level, was insufficient to 
secure immunity from fever to Europeans. I maintained that although 
2,600 feet lower than Kussowlie, the climate of Maymyo felt to me very 
like that of that higher Himalayan hill station. And after I had spent 
some days ‘in every month in the*year in Maymyo, I felt I had a right 
to adhere to my opinion, which I did. 

It was gratifying to me to find that eight years after I had left 
Burma, the Cantonment Magistrate and Principal Medical Officer in 
Mandalay both wrote minutes entirely supporting those views which 
| had forcibly expressed, both personally and in writing, regarding 
Maymyo. And probably in consequence of these recent minutes, I 
was pleased to hear that the Government of India had sanctioned a 
large money grant for the construction of barracks for European troops 
in Maymyo. I do not know how the matter now stands, bat I know 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma had a charming residence in 
Maymyo, that it had a very nice Club House, and that a lot of private 
iouses had also been constructed there. To my mind, it is a lovely 
little place, quite park-like in many parts, with springs of excellent 
water here and there. The plateau is an extensive one, averaging from 
thirty-five to forty miles in length, by eight to tenin breadth. Through- 
out the year its temperature varies from 53° or 54°, its lowest, in December 
and January, to 72° or 73°, its highest, in May and June. It is well- 
wooded, and possesses many pretty streams. Its scenery often reminded 
ne of that pretty little hill station in the plains of India—Puchmurhi. 
The weekly market at Maymyo was also a constant source of amuse- 
ment to me. The varied assortment of people that assembled there, 
the great variety of articles offered there for sale, and the assiduous 
manner in which the sales were carried on for hours, interested me 
greatly. Vegetables, fruits, meat, fowls, eggs, and cereals, of all sorts, 
were to be found there in abundance. But Manchester goods, especially 
bright-coloured, woollen scarves, were the articles mostly sought after 
by the different Shans who flocked into Maymyo for these markets, 
from. all the neighbouring villages. 1 was always on the look-out for 
ld silver articles, as also for good swords (“dahs”), daggers, and 
knives. And I have a lively recollection of the bewildered look in 
the faces of the owners of such articles as I selected the old, and too 
often dirty things they were using instead of the bright, new, similar 
articles for sale at their booths. 

When I first knew Maymyo, it had no roads whatever, only caravan 
tracks. The country, however, all around, was fairly open, and as I 
have said, quite park-like in parts ; so I used to enjoy my early morning 
scampers over it immensely. I laugh even now, as I recall to mind 
one memorable ride I had there. I was riding one of those splendid 
little ponies for which Burma is so justly renowned, and, seeing a bank 
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in front-of me, I put the little animal at it ; but he, not liking its appear- 
ance, I suppose, stopped dead short, and sent me flying over his head, 
to land on my own, on the far bank of a stream in-which two fair damsels 
were enjoying a bath. 

The Chaplain of Mandalay and two other officers who were riding 
with me told me that as they reached the bank, the scene before them 
was too delicious for words. I was still sprawling on my back on the 
opposite bank of the stream in which the two Burmese girls were striving 
to hide their nakedness, whilst vainly stretching out their arms towards 
clothes which were far beyond their reach, and howling all the time, 
most piteously, “‘ Oh, Thakin, Thakin ” (i.¢., “ Oh Master, Master.”’) 





A group of industrious Burmese 


women and girls. 











A TOkRSTOY STORY 


Tolstoy bates spies. One day, on leaving bis residence, he came suddenly and 
unexpectedly face to face with a certain police-official well known for his treachery. 

“ Do you come,” said Tolstoy, “ officially or as a private citizen? IPf officially, 
bere are my keys.” 

“ Believe me,” replied the official, blandly, “ I come merely as a private person.” 

Tolstoy turned to a fierce, frowning giant at his side. 

“ Michael, be so good as to escort this gentleman to the gate.” 
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Zz-i-p! Zz-i-p! 

In the cramped little wireless cabin of the 
Commofiwealth destroyer Forth, the loud and 
violent sound came at regular intervals like a 
giant tearing cotton. But the operator, with his 
cap tilted over his eyes to protect them from 
the electric’s glare, remained oblivious to the 
sound. Working the key of the wireless trans- 
mitter, he was ringing the night sky for one hundred 
miles around with the electric current, calling up the cruisers Albany, 
Fremantle, and Perth. 

Only for a second or two did he pause. It was when the stopper 
of the bridge voice-tube in the bulkhead, just below his left ear, blew 
out with a screech audible even above the tremendous clattering of 
the hard-driven war craft. 

_ No, sir, no,” he replied to the anxious Bridge, “ nuthin’ comin’ 
His lips twitched in grim amusement when he caught the echo of 
a word or two uttered by his officer in perplexity and suspense. 

“It’s us as “Il be feelin’ the weight of the enemy if he gets his 
chance,” grunted the operator to himself, again pressing the handle 
of the long arm of brass in the middle of the magic transmitter. 

Withott a word spoken or light shown along her narrow deck, the 
destroyer was storming onward. Her officers.and men on the brine- 
lashed bridge, though alert on the look-out, knew well what the sightless 
rings in the heavens above saved them from. Not human ear and 
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eyes now, but the electric spark below, with its crackle and sudden 
tremble, sought for the news of the enemy’s approach. 

At last the intrigues of Britain’s former. ally with the refractory 
and insurrectionary party in Bengal and the North-west Provinces 
of India, together with the acute racial antagonism now finding ex- 
pression throughout Australasia and the British North Pacific Slope 
in the exclusion of Japanese labour and capital, had awakened the 
cannon of war. 

East and West, by the Suez and Panama Canals, the Mother Country 
was hurrying out her Fleets. But already hostile blows were falling 
on the Island Continent. Australia, consequent on her vast stretch 
of coast calling for protection, and the blockade at Hong-Kong of the 
surviving vessels of the China Squadrons, had been compelled to put 
her minor naval forces strictly on the defensive. 

The enemy, with their every available naval vessel afloat and the 
requisite storeships attached to-their squadrons in Austral waters already 
at their designated bases, were rapidly developing the offensive. 


FREMANTLE THREATENED. 
Jar Squapron Heapinc to ATTACK. 
OUR SHIPS LURED AWAY. 
These are the stop-gap headlines of the West Australian, 3rd 
War Special, startling the great seaport and the West Australian capital, 


and all the south-west coastline, too, just on sunset, April 16th, 1925. 

“Wish to heavens we soon come in touch with either one of our’s 
or the enemy’s!” the Forth’s commanding officer roared into the ear 
of his subordinate, Sub-Lieutenant Collins, as on the bucketing bridge 
they swayed towards each other when the destroyer heeled steep over 
the heavy ground-swell. ‘‘ Confounded bad luck, this—the Commodore 
feeling away nor’-ard for them, and only the three cruisers to east’ard. 
They must have missed coming in touch with the Japs.” 

“They won’t have got the news,” cried Collins. 

“No. Won’t have got the news,” replied Lieutenant Randalls. 
“‘ Hope to speak ’em, though, before we pick up the enemy.” 

With her oil-engines hurling her southward at thirty-six miles 
an hour, the Forth was raising a heavy bow-sea, hammering over her 
turtleback, and enveloping her forecastle and bridge in incessant spray 
and broken water. Toa gesture of sharp dissatisfaction Randall brushed 
the blobs of brine off his goggles. For a second or two he turned his 
head and gazed into the darkness away astern. 

Yes! The enemy had outwitted the Defence. 

Fremantle had been taken with dread fears by the momentous 
news from Bunbury of the SS. Kalgoorlie having sighted the enemy 
steering NNE., as she came round Cape Naturaliste with a cargo from 
Albany and the South Australian ports. 

The shrilling of bugles, sounding faint and ominous over Fremantle’s 
roofs and streets, commercial wharves and quays and harbours; the 
appearance of motor launches swiftly making up stream towards the 
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South Naval jetty to embark additional officers and men arriving there 
at the double, to reinforce the seaward fortifications ; the sudden con- 
sternation and stir everywhere—these had been the first intimations 
to the Forth of the enemy’s neighbourhood, as the destroyer was lying 
alongside No. 2 Naval Wharf, north shore of 
the Swan River, refilling her double bottom Ze 
with fuel for her oil-engines. Something | x 
approaching panic had set in ashore, though | 
most of the inhabitants had more or less made 
ready for a speedy evacuation in the first days 
of the war. aa) | 

As the Forth had hastily put to sea in \#~~ 
execution of orders to come in touch with the q 
enemy and by wireless message report their 
strength, her officers marked many of jf 
Fremantle’s citizens, their households and goods [if 
hurrying on board the river craft now swarm- |/f 
ing upriver into the security of Melville Water // /// 
and its landlocked reaches.. The vessels moored 
by quay and wharf were scenes of bewildering 
disorder and nervous turmoil. 

“British to the core! One would think/ %% 
we had never dreamt the Japs ’ud dare come 
along. . . « All skedaddling now, by rail, too,” Randall had 
caustically commented to his fellow-officer. ‘By thunders, won’t the 
Japs give the place hell. God help our people. All of them can’t get 
away in time.” 

As now the destroyer’s commanding officer glanced astern, again 
there rose before him all the horrors: and atrocities ensuing on fierce 
bombardment. Only through accurate and detailed knowledge of the 
enemy’s strength, could Fremantle put forth any effective resistance. 
But as yet none of the scouting cruisers, far to westward, had come 
in touch with the Japanese squadrons. 

With a shrug of his broad shoulders, as if accepting the inevitable, 
Lieutenant Randall levelled his binoculars ahead. 

The night was starry and the sea calm. Through the ground- 
swell the Forth cleaved her way, mangling the undulating slope into 
broken water before it could lift her to the impulse of its mounting roll. 
From the brine gushing in a shower over forecastle and bridge, wings 
of spray swept amidships deluging the men there. 

The Forth’s was the power of speed—speed that brings annihila- 
tion. 

In the white haze rising from the bows it was difficult to penetrate 
the darkness ahead, yet look-outs and Bridge maintained a ceaseless 
scrutiny of the dim sea there and off the bows. When they failed to 
dodge the cascading brine, its infinitesimal particles seared the naked 
skin like whipcords, though both officers and men were clad in large 
loose waterproofs and goggles of white glass fixed round the back of 
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the head by elastic bands, protecting the eyes and giving the wearers the 
appearance of ghouls. 

Lieutenant Randall exchanged a word or two of impatient surmise 
with Collins, then wiped his bedimmed goggles and turned again to 
leeward to rest his eyes. Thrusting himself against the port bridge- 
rail he stared eastward, where lay Rockingham hidden in the darkness. 
All coast lights had been extinguished on the outbreak of hostilities. 
Vague and apparently illimitable the land fell away to port ahead 
and astern, standing out only a shade deeper than the night with its 
brilliant starlight. 

A feeling of indignation, of wrath, surged into him at thought of 
its unprotectedness. 

Why “had the Commonwealth’s Navy Board acceded to public 
clamour and allowed themselves to be misled by the appearance of 
Japanese cruisers in force, mulcting Geraldtown and the Abrolhos 
pearleries, and by the news of hostile squadrons en route for the East 
Coast and its wealthy seaboard? It was all so plain now—this half- 
circling of the enemy’s wide to westward, to come in on Fremantle 
from the south-west like a thunderbolt. 

Ay! Commodore Perrin and the West Australian squadron had 
indeed been despatched northward on a “ wild goose chase.” 

Impatiently Lieutenant Randall edged along the wet tumbling 
bridge, to bend down and cast a look into the carefully-hooded binnacle 
and the mileage recorder. The alliance of impending danger and the 
baffling night, stress of nervous tension and a sudden craving for the 
relief of a human voice, made the sub-lieutenant step to him. 

“Japs may have stood out again, sir—coming in easterly,” he 
roared against the screeching head wind created by the destroyer’s 
swilt passage. 

“We don’t let them jink us. . . . Pick ’em up soon. Got 
to do it!” 

The emphatic assurance and decision in his commanding officer’s 
voice strengthened Collins ; and instinctively he shot a thankful look 
at him as he stepped away to port again. It was then Randall’s face, 
illumined by the dulled electric of the binnacle, took his attention. 

Though the long, sparse features were obscured by the unsightly 
goggles and the waterproof’s peaked hood, there lay plain to the 
observant sub-lieutenant that grim elation, determination—most 
wary attention—imprinted in the lines about the lieutenant’s mouth 
and trenchant chin. From his lanky figure the hint of a slouch was 
gone. Nearness of his perils, together with his active sense of 
intrepidity, had evoked in him a commanding nobility hitherto 
absent. The commanding officer of the Forth stood erect in the face of 
Destiny. ; 

Born and reared in West Australia, he had been, save for the period 
of training at Portsmouth and service with the China and India station 
squadrons, yet in this hour of the Real Thing—that for which he 
had been so assiduously trained—traits, engendered in Britons by the 
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thousand years’ fighting in battle and the breeze, had taken Randall 
irresistibly. 

Into the spirit of his modern manhood the host of his ancestors 
were mingling their chords, singing their threnodies of the glories and 
agonies of war. 

In the starboard compartment of the Forth’s brightly-lit engine- 
room, where the hot atmosphere was tinged with the bluish fumes of 
oil, and sharp with its acrid smell, the chief artificer lifted his eyes off 
the speed dials. He again listened to the deafening purr of the great 
flashing motors alongside him. Their spark and throttle levers had 
long since been pushed up notch by notch till the engines’ notes were 
of tremendous power and exultant speed. Yet to the sweaty-faced, 
tallow-cheeked engineer their overpowering rhythm rang sharp-noted 
and clear in meaning as any human voice. es 

“*She’s doin’ it nicely, Frankell. Calm sea an’ an open run. We 
must be closin’ fast with the Japs,” he shouted into the ear of the arti- 
ficer of the watch who was passing to No. 2 carburetter. 

“ Ay! Closin’ wonderfly fast with them. But it’s not the Avon 
an’ Swan either of us’ll see again. He’ll put us into it, if there’s a chance.” 
And to Frankell’s significant gesture deckward, the chief artificer abruptly 
nodded assent. 

His face paled a little; it winced as if through pain at some awful 
thought. But then he was the man with the loving ties of home-folk 
at Beverly—wife and family, too. 

To starboard on the swaying bridge, the master of their fate was 
again searching the night sea from the south-west to north. The sub- 
lieutenant’s words had awakened intense uneasiness in him. Had the 
Japanese really stood out to westward again to lessen the detection of 
their attack? Had he raced past them ? 

These questions now acutely assailed him, aggravating his tension. 

Astern, in the distant night, uncanny flashes of pure light, colourless 
as moonshine, were playing seaward. These beams from the great 
searchlights of Rotnest and Garden Island gunpits commanding the 
approach to Fremantle, shot and wheeled and lay along the waters in 
front of the harbour mouth. And at sight of the activity shown there 
a disconcerting thought came to the lieutenant. 

“Hope our gunners don’t lose their heads and play the fool with 
their searchlights,” he grunted to himself, slewing round anew to wind- 
ward and ahead. 

Canting and swinging with quick seesawing motions, the destroyer 
hurled herself onward, her four propellers churning up a short broad 
wake of foaming, swirling sea. The swell seemed to rush at her only 
to be torn through by her cleaving bows and spurt into the spray wings 
splashing her forward parts. 

Then of a sudden her Bridge and look-outs to starboard ceased 
to see the night. 

A lump caught in Randall’s throat; his heart leapt to the body’s 
unconscious tremors. 
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Dashing the spray off his binoculars he thrust himself out over 
the weathercloths. The next instant he held in his breath—stiffened 
himself in rigid self-control. His ears sang in the mounting of his re- 
calcitrant blood. 

“Steamers bearin’ down ahead, wide a-starboard.” 

But even as the piping of his whistle made all on deck leap to their 
posts, the destroyer slackening speed to slow ahead stood up south- 
west by west to investigate the strangers. 

Randall had sprung to port beside his subordinate. With goggles 
thrust aside and binoculars jammed -against his naked eyes he was 
staring at them. To sober uneven motions as the ground-swell took 
her broadside, the scout slanted upon the nearing vessels, her motors 
throbbing very softly. 

“Yes, it’s them,” the lieutenant breathed harshly. ‘To your 
post, Mr. Collins. . . . Wireless cabin to call up headquarters— 
“In touch with the enemy coming nor’ard,’ and stand by for more.” 

Out of the distant night the masses of moving dark were rapidly 
growing larger into obscure forms, as things rising from ocean ooze. 
Apparitional—terrible in their hidden might—the huge warships swam 
into Randall’s vision. 

He strove to make them out distinctly ; but qualms of a feeling 
hitherto unknown to him shook his self-command. An innerly impulse 
to steer clear of the foe maddened him in the assurance it gave him of 
safety—of self-preservation. 

Far away astern the searchlights of Garden Island gunpits cleaved 
through the night, and rapidly swept the ocean from-south to westward. 
Like some unearthly effulgence the beams fell athwart the destroyer, 
streaming over her in a faint white haze. Only for a second did they 
envelope the attacking force, then faded away to westward—their 
straining look-outs, alack! too distant to mark the enemy’s approach. 

But on board the leading Japanese battleship, the Australian 
destroyer had instantly been sighted, silhouetted against the light, 
and 2,867 yards off the starboard bow. With catapultic force the 
Forth’s motors had jerked her into the cover of darkness; yet off her 
amidships the sea as suddenly erupted terrible flame and fury; and 
even as the enemy’s van opened fire, the alarm rolled down her line 
in the heightening thunders of consort’s guns. 

About and over the destroyer there burst innumerable circles of 
blinding fire, together with all the crash and destructive blasts of ex- 
ploding shell. 

A projectile crunched into her amidships, erasing the stumpy funnel 
of the starboard exhausts, and mangling the nearest men of the amid- 
ships torpedo tube into hashed and almost disembowelled masses with 
the myriad white-hot splinters. Yet to her commander, standing low 
on the bridge, his whistle between his teeth and hands clenched on 
wheel and telegraphs, the discovery of his neighbourhood had brought 
a resurge of self-command. 

Savage exultation possessed him, too, for in the searchlights’ glow 
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‘‘ RAPIDLY GROWING LARGER INTO OBSCURE FORMS, AS THINGS RISING FROM OCEAN OOZE.”’ 


he had identified the distinguishing marks of the foremost units of the 
Japanese. Frowning like a madman, he frantically tried to count the 
squadron’s strength. 

Not forty feet away, projectiles crashed against the destroyer’s 
forecastle, and wrecked it into a twisted lopsided mass of scrap-metal. 
A shell lodged in her after-quarters, blowing out the starboard side of 
the wardroom and opening up the deck overhead like a rent sardine 
tin. Some one there shrieked in his agonies—his legs mashed to bits— 
and a voice broke out into wild curses at him. 

The sub-lieutenant raged : “ Steady, you men! Steady, d—n you! 
Keep your heads!” 

The Forth was reeling drunkenly under the missiles ripping into 
and through her, yet faithfully she veered to her rudder’s impulse when 
her crouching Bridge shoved over the.wheel. As he brought the enemy 
on his port quarter, his whistle pirled shrill—desperate, Instantly 
torpedo tubes, forward and amidships, were discharged. And their 
peat shapes weapons shot out, to dive into the water on their deadly 
errand. 
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The obsession of battle had gripped Randall. It overpowered all 
comprehension of his duty as scout. He saw red. 

His hands and face were bleeding from flesh wounds, his clothing 
slashed and tattered by splinters. In his paroxysm he was biting his 
lower lip till the blood trickled down his chin. But he did not know. 
Only of these steel-clad leviathans belching forth destruction was he 
conscious ; and his entire being was concentrated on their annihilation. 

Then half-way down their column a vast tongue of crimson and 
bluish fire gushed into the night, turning it blood-red. The 25,500-ton 
hull of the Nakamoto, struck by one of the Forth’s torpedoes in a port 
shell-room, seemed to buckle in two ; -then it parted asunder in a gigantic 
upheaval of blinding flame. So violent was the concussion of her ex- 
ploding magazines and stokeholds that the ear was deafened to the 
crashing of her consorts’ cannon. 

On Randall, the cataclysm wrought by his hand seemed to awaken 
him out of his berserker madness. - 

Wiping the sweat and blood out of his eyes he flashed a look aft, 
and saw the wireless pole-mast standing still intact. Desperately he 
hailed the signal cabin. And out of the sprawling bodies on the crumpled 
near deck, a red-hacked thing staggered to its feet, and with right hand 
gripping the dripping wound in its right side reeled towards the 
cabin. 

The seaman fell face down almost into its hatchway, and lay there 
groaning heavily. Yet on marking below the dead body of the signal- 
man, beheaded by a small projectile that had punched through the 
vessel’s side and bulkhead opposite, the man with-invincible deter- 
mination recovered himself. 

Even as his voice reached the commander, the destroyer lurched 
to the impact of shot opening up her engine-room, and with that, sooty 
flame burst voluminously through hatchway and fissure, for the oil 
of the wrecked port motors had caught fire. Out of the smoking inferno 
an artificer threw himself on deck, his slacks blazing from top to toe, 
his hands and face blistered and peeling. But, as if greedy of its prey, 
a fiery fringe bulged over him. 

Lieutenant Randall leapt from the battered bridge, to gain the 
wireless cabin. 

The fire was roaring up higher and broader. And as the disabled 
destroyer now gyrated aimlessly down wind, the flames licked the coam- 
ing of the hatchway and the cabin was filled with suffocating smoke 
and fumes. Holding his breath, he precipitately lowered himself into it. 

The signalman’s corpse Randall thrust aside. He clutched the 
sticky handle of the transmitter. Despairingly he searched his memory 


for recollection of that night’s secret code. 
* . * * 


* * * * 


In Fremantle, where its evacuation by the populace was become a 
disorderly flight, an Intelligence officer was standing beside the telegraphic 
operator, intently watching the silent receiver in central signal station, 
headquarters. He-Jooked up on again hearing the voice of the 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Military Forces, who had hurried down 
from Perth. 

* Hasn’t the Forth any more to say than just ‘In touch with the 
enemy’ ?” the C.I.C. repeated impatiently. “ The Japanese at 
screened in mystery as usual ; nothing known at all about their strength. 
Our navy men appear to remain wholly in the dark. . . . By no 
means heartening ! ” 

The implication of their inefficiency nettled the Intelligence officer. 

“ Randall, sir, has won the reputation of being a very smart and 
reliable officer,” he observed. ‘*Vice-Admiral Probyn, of the China 
Fleet, at the last Flores Sea manceuvres said, ‘ Lieuten ns 

But he stopped on the operator giving a warning cry. 

Silently, mysteriously, the tape machine had begun to move, its 
narrow band of paper to unwind, and the ticking printer to set down 
on it, clear, undeniable, the message taken direct from the starry heavens. 

“Code letter H. Forth call-up,” the operator reported. “ Forth 
wires headquarters, central station. Enemy, six, Nakamoto class 
steering N. One su——’” 

But the little brass box had ceased purring, the riband of paper 
to unwind. 

Smothering an exclamation of annoyance, the operator reached 
out and with swift, irregular movements worked the transmitter handle. 
In six-inch sparks the electric current ripped and crackled between the 
two antenne, ringing up the sky. 

Again he tried, and again. Yet no answer came. 

In very grave surmise, the C.I.C. and the Intelligence officer looked 
at each other. 

A few seconds before, Point Robert look-outs had marked a tiny 
speck of fire leap up into the darkness away towards the sounds of 
heavy firing. It was the Forth, hurling her shattered hull piecemeal 
into the air to the igniting of her oil tanks and double-bottom storage. 

Forty-five minutes later, Rear-Admiral Yonehara opened fire on 
Fremantle, but soon he was to be driven off, with two warships heavily 
damaged and consorts knocked about. Acting on the intelligence 
wirelessed by Lieutenant Randall, the Defence had been able to direct 
their plunging fire with destructive effect on the decks and vulnerable 
parts of the enemy as afar off they came and went in the light of the 
powerful searchlights and fireballs. 

Randall, in his death, had given to Fremantle her deliverance. 
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THE PRISON OF LERIDA 
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Being the fifth sd last of the present series of ancient Catalonian legends. 
It is a romantic and pathetic tale, exceedingly well told, dating from the 
fifteenth century 
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RIM and forbidding, the massive walls of the prison 
of Lerida loomed in stern contrast beside the 
gleaming minarets and_beautiful gardens of the 
Baron’s castle. 

There the warm ‘sun-rays danced through 
orange groves and pomegranate trees, sparkled 
on plashing fountains, and, farther off, made the 
winding Segre gleam like a river of molten silver ; 

“8 no sun could ever brighten the grey walls or penetrate the gloomy 
dungeons which the mighty Baron kept well filled. 

It was an afternoon early in April, and in one of the damp, dreary 
cells thirty-three prisoners lay in various attitudes of despondency, 
some huddled together in dark corners, others upon the ground. 

Of most, the hardened faces told tales of sin and crime; of others, 
the reckless air-and roving eye spoke but of restless spirits, fettered 
and caged, but still untamed. 

A group of three or four, squatting on the ground, their chains 
clanking with every movement, made a dreary pretence of singing 
a roundelay. 

But others told with bated breath of the burning of the towns of 
Garriga, Conflent and Rosellon. It had occurred a week ago. Since 
then the Baron’s men had scoured the country, and so the Prison of 
Lerida was full—full—but soon would be emptied, for Holy Saturday 
was nearing. 

A few crossed themselves in fear, whilst many swore and cursed 
the Baron’s name. 

Near the solitary window which lighted the cell, a captive wearing 
the green tunic and uncured leather gaiters of a shepherd, leaned against 
the slimy wall. He was younger than the rest and his melancholy eyes 
gazed upon the scene before him with the look of one a stranger to such 
surroundings. 

He turned away with a shudder, and, raising his arms, grasped 
the iron bars of the window almost beyond his reach. 
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Now he sang softly to himself, but so low that his companions 
heeded him not. A ray of light struggled down through the bars and 
rested on the little black cap which surmounted the tawny hair hanging 
in thick ringlets to his.shoulders. As he moved his head’in unconscious 
rhythm to his song, his face was now in shadow, now in light; and 
the light revealed strong, well-cut features, and deep, sparkling eyes. 

Again he turned his face to the cell. Some of the men were talking 
and laughing in harsh, grating tones. 

“ At Collbaté, near Montserrat, I stole two calves and a sheep— 
God forgive me !—and dearly have I paid for my trouble, for here I 
am in prison, heigh ho! ” cried one. 

“Well, friend,” snarled another, with an oath, “ prison fare is not 
dainty—but it’s cheap! I’d just as soon feed within the prison at the 
Baron’s expense—curse him !—as starve outside.” 
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‘“;£ At the mention of the Baron’s name there arose a chorus of subdued 
angry voices, low murmurings, rough threats, in which all joined save 
the shepherd and a man apparently asleep on the ground near the wall 
to which he was chained. 

The voices grew louder, and at last the sleeper stirred and snapped 
out irritably : 

*T’ll thank you to make a less row and let a fellow sleep’’—and 
then turned over on his side. 

“Ho, friend!” cried a rough-looking man with coarse matted 
hair and evil eyes; “thou wilt sleep long enough on the gallows!” 

There was a dull silence for a minute or two; then, as if in defiance, 
some of the prisoners broke into song which echoed round the dank 
walls in a wretched discord of dreary sound : 

“ Lairi—laira 
Lairi—lairé 
Food is cheap in prison—o! ” 

There was the sound of a key turning in the heavy lock, bolts were 
drawn; the iron door swung slowly open, and an evil-looking jailer 
bearing a lantern entered. 

** Shut up, ye hounds! Maya thunderbolt burn you all to cinders ! ” 

There was a sullen silence, while, setting down his:lantern, the 
jailer went the round of the prisoners and tested their chains and shook 
the iron bars of the solitary window above the level of his head. 

With a parting kick at one of the prisoners huddled in his way, 
he passed out again. 

They listened in silence as the key was turned once more in the 
iron lock and the bolts and bars were replaced. Then a volley of 
invectives burst from the wretched men. 

“‘ The jailer hath a bad day on,” muttered one, with a savage oath, 
adding, under his breath, “ ’Tis lucky for him I hadn’t my knife ! ” 

“Let him be, poor wretch,” quoth another, and turned to the 
youthful shepherd : 

““What has brought thee here? Thou seemest only a lad. Art 
thou a thief—or an incendiary ? ” 

** Nay, I know not, for I lent no hand in the burning of the towns, 
nor yet have I stolen aught—though fain to steal my lady’s heart! 
The Baron’s spies chanced upon me near a wall where I watched a 
light burn in a window and sang to my love... .” 

“Thou wouldst have been a thief if thou couldst ? ” said his ques- 
tioner drily ; and turning from him with an air of indifference, crossed 
the cell and joined the group in the farthest corner. 

The shepherd in the little black cap grasped the iron bars with 
both his upraised hands, and stared abstractedly up at the tiny strip 
of blue sky far above. Presently he began to sing. 

And now his voice rang out in a flood of strange, wild melody which 
filled the cell and arrested the hardened captives. 

Sweet, clear, vibrating, the notes rang out, and the prisoners listened 
in silent wonder to the wild Jove-song of the simple shepherd : 
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“Away! Song that of my sorrow sings! 
Why fliest thou not, my Song 
And with outspread wings, 
Like Cupid’s dart 
O enter her heart ! 
— Lireta—Liré ! 


‘‘ When her heart is thy home, 
From its inmost recess 
Thou shalt say: ‘O Princess! 
Little and pretty, 
I come from thy Love.’ 
Lireta—liré !"—”’ 


si T her chamber window Princess Marguerida listened 
nf \ 4 in vain for her lover’s coming. 

Close by, Ursula, her riding tietnii bent 
over an embroidery frame, but the Baron’s daughter 
heeded her not. 

Her sad eyes scanned the Castle grounds, 
sought the woods beyond the garden walls, and 

4 aimed the distant river with the sunlight dancing on it. 

Beyond the blue mountains the sun was slowly sinking, and a golden 
haze rested on trees and flowers, on river and fountains. 

In vain her straining ears listened for the well-known voice—for 
the sweet words of love which for five days now she had listened in 
vain. 

Twice Dame Ursula coughed, but the little Princess heard her not. 
The parting rays of the setting sun sent yellow shafts across her white 
gown and made its golden hem glitter and sparkle; on a stool beside 
her lay her long blue cloak and little hood. 

The Princess would not go out, and try as she might, Ursula’s 
attempts to make her leave the window were vain; Marguerida sat 
and waited—listening. 

Suddenly her attendant was startled by a stifled scream. 

Princess Marguerida had sprung to her feet, her eyes shining, her 
face flushed with sudden joy. 

“Hark! I hear him—’tis his voice!” she whispered tremblingly, 
and held up one small white hand to enjoin silence—the other pressed 
to still the beating of her heart. 

“Tis he—tis he!” the little Princess breathed. 

On the golden air rose golden notes, ringing clear and sweet—and 
strangely sad. 

“‘Where is he—where ?—for I cannot see him?” Marguerida 
whispered, and listened again. 

Still the voice sounded clearly—but no nearer. Why could she 
not see him—and why did he not approach ? 
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Now the song had ceased, and, breathless, Marguerida turned to 
her companion : 

“ Ursula—dear Ursula. . . . Canst thou hear him? ... Oh! 
canst thou hear him? ...No?.. .” 

Minutes passed, and the Princess waited immovable—panting with 
hope and joy, while her companion watched and listened with growing 
dread. 

“Now... Hark! Again! Ursula... 

Once more the voice rose clear, and sweet, and pleading. but— 
strange mystery—it came from afar and as if enclosed. 

“* Ursula—come—come for Saint Mary’s sake! Come—follow me!” 

The Princess, so small and sweet, was strangely white. She snatched 
up her cloak and ran from the room, one hand feebly pulling the strings 
of the hood under her chin, the other grasping startled Ursula. 

Half-dragging her attendant with her, Marguerida fled down the 
broad steps, where the majestic servants glanced in surprise at their 
little mistress, but said nothing. Well they knew the wilful ways of 
the Baron’s daughter, and loved her for them, so little and pretty was she. 

At the second landing the two cloaked figures turned and sped 
swiftly along a dark corridor and thence down a flight of narrow stone 
steps. 

And now they were out in the garden where the golden haze was 
fast turning to violet, and, still dragging Ursula with her, the Princess 
fled round to the east side of the Castle, and along the flower-bordered 
paths, and past the dark orange trees, on which the golden fruit still 
hung, till she came to the beautiful marble steps called the “ Ladder 
of Sighs.” 

She shuddered as she approached them, for she dreaded that part 
of her father’s grounds. 

Above these beautiful steps, and as if in grim mockery of life and 
light, of hope and joy, and of all things beautiful and good, rose the 
great frowning wall of the gloomy Prison. Half-way up that wall an 
iron-barred window had filled her earliest recollections with.a strange 
dread and curiosity. 

She shuddered now, as she halted on the top step. But there was 
no sound. 

A little happy smile was beginning to play on her pretty lips, then 
it died away, the red lips blanched and stiffened, and a look of terror 
came into her eyes. 


““And when to my Princess 
Thou hast said : 
‘O. Little and Pretty 
Think of thy lover 
O ere he be dead!’ ” 


The words rang out on the still air, clear and sweet, in the well- 
known voice. They came from above her—from that iron-barred 
window ! 

“It is his voice, Ursula! .. . Oh! dear God! He is—in there!” 
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So loud was the beating of the Princess’s heart that she could 
scarcely stand, and good Ursula threw protecting arms around her. 
“‘ Courage, my sweet,” she whispered; “do not trouble so.” 
“ Ah! Ursula, thou knowest not what love is.” 
** But who is thy lover, my Princess dear ? ” 
“He who sings now—he who for so many evenings hath sung to 
me while tending his flock.” 
“ Dear lady, trouble not about a shepherd ! ” 
“ Ah! my good Ursula, thou knowest not what love is; for, if 
love confessed is sad sweetness, then secret love is sweet anguish. . .” 
“ A shepherd and a Princess, dear mistress, are no fitting mates,” 
Ursula said seriously. 
But the Princess would not listen. 
“ Love opens the door that gives us a glimpse of Heaven. When 
love is true, rich and poor are alike before God.” 
“ Think well, dear, my lady Princess.” 
“Well have I thought me. If he who sings is whom I fear—then 
alas! my poor heart!” 
From behind those iron bars came the sound of men’s voices; some were 
harsh and rough, and raised in loud expostulation; others chanted drearily. 
Suddenly an arm was pushed through, and a single voice rang out ; 
“If my song, Princess dear, 
Could reach thy heart 
And thou wouldst hear, 
I'd tell thee my sorrow, 
Little and. Pretty, 

My sadness and sorrow 
For love of thee, 
So pretty and wee!” 

“Oh, Ursula! It is he! It is!” the Princess whispered. And 
Ursula, shrewd worldly old Ursula, pressing her mistress’s arm as to- 
gether they descended another step, cried in despair 

“* Madame, a shepherd——” 

Above them the words came floating down . 


““T lack not foodfor water, 
Nor my daily fare 
What I lack, my lady 
Pretty and wee, 
The keys of:the Prison ! 
Send them to me!” 


Down another ‘step, then suddenly the little Princess paused and 
looked up at the window. The blue hood fell back from her hair, and 
in the deepening light her eyes shone like stars. 

“And if thou hadst the keys, what wouldst thou do?” she called 
aloud, in clear tones shrill with excitement. 

“Td fly to thy side, my love.” Ringing with passion the words 
came back through the iron bars; and after a moment’s silence, Mar- 
guerida asked in trembling accents : 

“* Art thou the shepherd ? ” 

Once more from the prison cell the unseen voice answered, and 
this time the spoken words were full of reproach and pleading : 
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“Ay! ay! I am he who.sang by the light of the stars, and for 
courting thee am imprisoned.” 

At these words the Princess threw her arms round Ursula’s neck 
and burst into tears. 

And within the dark cell, thirty-two prisoners sang drearily : 

“ Ca-tric—ca-trac, Lai-ri—lai-ri— 
Ca-tric—ca-trac— Lai-n—lai-r6— 
Whoe’er is caught Our sepulchre is 
Will soon be hung! The Prison-o !— 

The dreary rocking song died dolefully away. 

Then suddenly the Princess raised her head from Ursula’s neck 
and dried her tears with her little flimsy handkerchief. 

“Come, follow me,” she said, and there was strange dignity in her 
tone. “ Like a herald of olden time I will seek the Baron. And our 
speech shall not be as between father and child ; he shall receive me in 
his Audience Chamber before all the nobles. And he shall honour me 
with all honour, for ’tis on a noble mission—the mission of Love— 
Woman’s love—that I shall seek him; and ah!.. . if God helps me 
I shall succeed ». .!” ' 

** But what would my Princess ask of the Baron ? ” 

“A cure for my sorrow.” 

“Oh, Princess, have a care!” Ursula cried uneasily. 

But Marguerida threw up her head proudly : 

“Hush! come with me. Love can accomplish all things.” 

And now, followed by the reluctant Ursula, she descended the 
beautiful marble steps quickly. In the dim light she thought the roses 
on the borders smiled at her; certainly they had never smelt so sweet 
before. She stooped and plucked a red one, kissed it, and threw it up 
at the prison window ; it did not reach, but fell down where it lay on 
the bottom step like a drop of blood. 

And as she picked it up, her lover’s voice sang sweetly : 


**T lack, my. Princess, 
The keys of the Prison-o —! 


7”? 
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Sf was Holy Thursday, and the Baron sat in his 
castle surrounded by his councillors. 

He was a middle-aged man, black-bearded 
and black browed. 

Grave affairs of state demanded his close 
attention; and now, as he bent over the parch- 
ment which his secretary spread out on the carved 

“J ebony table beside him, he frowned. He had just 
signed the death sentence of three men imprisoned within those grey 
walls, which ever cast a shadow of gloom over the Castle. 
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“And these ?” he asked, indicating the document before him. 

The secretary cleared his throat, and in a gruff, impassive voice 
replied : 

“They also are condemned to death.” 

There was a deep silence in the chamber broken only by the scratch- 
ing of the Baron’s quill pen. 

In the garden the western sky blazed through the trees, and the 
red light.streaming in through the Gothic window shone in the emerald 
eyes of the golden dragons carved on the arms of the Baron’s throne- 
like chair. 

Five or six nobles stood together near the door, their green and 
crimson velvet tunics a sharp contrast to the sombre black and gold 
of the Baron’s attire. 

Presently the Baron looked up. 

“Ts all in readiness ?” he asked, laying down his pen. 

“Nothing is wanting, my lord,” the secretary answered, smoothly. 
“ The gallows are raised on the outskirts of the city, and the populace 
wait in a frenzy of excitement to see-the fresh example of your 
justice. x 

While the councillor spoke, there was a slight stir amongst the 
nobles, and following their gaze, the Baron’s face suddenly lost its 
graveness and the frown left his brow. 

Under the arched entrance to the room stood a small figure, whose 
white dress was partly concealed by a long blue cloak. The hood was 
thrown back, revealing the fair curls and sweet childish face of the 
Princess Marguerida—and, in the shadow behind her, Ursula’s white 
frightened face. 

“Lord, pardon me!” Marguerida’s voice rang clear and sweet, 
and there was surprise in the Baron’s tone as he asked : 

“What brings thee here, my daughter a 

“ The desire to speak with thee.” 

Now of all things on earth the Baron loved but one, and shat was 
his only child, Marguerida, pretty and wee. She was the light of his 
life and the idol of his heart, and he smiled affectionately on her as he 
replied, gently : 

“Thy voice is as balm to my soul! Speak, my daughter!” 

The little Princess approached her father slowly with hands clasped 
before her, and eyes that shone strangely from out the pallor of her 
face. She seemed unconscious of the presence of the nobles and cour- 
tiers ; and when she spoke the young voice trembled ever so slightly, 
belying the proudly-held head. 

“Oh, Father !—the best of fathers! Wilt thou grant me a gift 

“What gift wouldst thou have of me, my daughter ?” the Baron 
asked, marvelling at the earnestness of the maiden’s voice. 

For a minute the Princess seemed to hesitate—only for a minute, 
and then the words came bubbling out, sweet, pleading, terribly earhest: 

“Father, I do not ask thee for Valencia, the garden of flowers ; 
nor for Barcelona, the City of the Counts; nor yet for the kingdom of 
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Aragon. I speak for Love only, my father—my dear father. I beg 
thou wilt grant me the—Prison keys!” 

“The Prison keys, Marguerida !” cried the Baron in astonishment. 
“What sayest thou—child of my heart? The keys of the Prison ? 
The captives would escape! Then how foolish I should seem !” 

“Nay ; thou wouldst be crowned, Father, like the Divine Shepherd. 
Thou wouldst wear a crown more beautiful than thy Baron’s crown.” 

And the Princess wondered at the boldness of her own words and 
that she did not tremble. 

But the Baron frowned, and without attempting to disguise his 
astonishment, said. sternly : 

“‘ Say why thou wouldst have the keys of the Prison, daughter.” 

“That I may open the doors and let out my lover,” the Princess 
answered, simply. 

“And who is he? Say quickly!” 

“The youngest of all the prisoners, my lord.” 

There was a dark frown on the Baron’s face; the nobles held their 
breath, and no sound broke the oppressive stillness of the tapestried 
room. Outside the light had faded from the sky, leaving it grey and 
cold. The wind sighed drearily in the trees, and the sudden hoot of 
an owl as it flew past the open window made Dame Ursula start in 
terror ; but the Princess remained motionless, scarcely daring to breathe 
lest she should miss her. father’s reply. 

And now slowly the Baron drew the parchment towards him and 
again took up his quill : 

“Holy Saturday draws nigh, and we shall hang all who lent hand 
in the burning of the towns of Garriga, Conflent, and Rossellon.” 

“Father, father! Do not grieve me so! He had no hand in that 
deed. . . . My heart will break. ... Oh! do not hang my lover!” 

But the Baron heeded her not; his face was set and stern; and 
when he spoke the Princess scarce recognised her father’s voice. 

* Baron of these lands am I o’er the father of a foolish maid! . . 
Thy lover, Princess, shall be the first to hang.” 

With a scream of anguish the poor little Princess threw herself at 
her father’s feet. 

“ Father, father! See, on my knees I beg thee, spare my lover— 
spare him! Spare him, O, my Father! Grant me the keys... 
only for a few short minutes... !” 

The maiden’s voice wailed despairingly through the room. But 
the Baron’s countenance was fixed and his voice harsh as he replied : 

“Thy lover’s doom is signed, Princess.” 

And Marguerida watched the Baron affix his seal to her lover’s doom. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing, her face white 
as death. 

She threw out her hands with a tragic gesture, and the courtiers 
and even her faithful attendant listened in wonder to this new Mar- 
guerida—so proud and determined ; listened to the words that fell from 
her lips so ominously. 
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“Then sign my doom, too!” she cried. “ But hear me, Baron— 
if ’tis true thou art my father, thou dost not love thy child, for I tell 
thee, the weight of thy crown causeth thee to do a grievous wrong. 
And, alas ! my wound is deep and mortal, and I fear will be my death ! ” 

As she uttered the last words, she turned to Dame Ursula and burst 
into tears. 

The noblemen whispered together near the door, casting ‘pitying 
glances upon her. But the Baron stood majestically erect by the ebony 
table, the light from the swinging bronze lamps shining upon his jewelled 
crown, and a cloud of.suspicion darkening his brow as he fixed his eyes 
upon his weeping daughter. 

‘There was an intense stillness in the room, broken only by the 
Princess’s muffled sobs. Outside in the gathering gloom the wind 
rustled sadly in the trees; and then, suddenly through the darkness, 
came a distant sound, sweet and clear. The shepherd was singing : 

“Love! My Princess, pretty and wee, 
Oh, say! Wilt thou save me ?” 

The words ‘reached the sobbing maiden; she wrenched herself free 
from the encircling arms, and with a cry of bitter anguish sprang to the 
window : 


“In vain, in vain I plead 
For the keys of the Prison, oh! 
The Baron will not heed ! 
Lireta—lir6—” 


NESS ESSA AIK 


=]AWN broke over the city of Lerida, spreading a 
dull reluctant light over the grey sky. A few 
drops of rain fell like tears from the sullen clouds. 

The quiet streets of flat-roofed houses were 
pregnant with a strange melancholy. 
Occasionally a dark figure glided past with 
steps hurried by an unspoken dread. 
/ Slowly the dawn spread, but the gloom 
deepened, and the rising sun failed to pierce the brooding sky. 

In one of the narrow crooked streets, a door stood ajar and two 
women wrapped in shawls talked in whispers. 

Presently both started and crossed themselves with nervous haste, 
as through the chilly air the deep notes of the cathedral bell tolled dismally. 

It was Holy Saturday. 

“Ah! Blessed Virgin! This is a day of death! And hark, how 
the bell tolls for the dead!” said one, with a shudder. 

“God have mercy on their souls!” her companion made answer, 
and repeated the sign of the Cross. She turned sad, fearsome eyes to 
the end of the street, where towering above the low-roofed houses rose 
the gloomy walls of the Prison. 
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It was a time of civil war in Catalonia; brother fought brother and 
son turned against father. This woman had lost husband and son, 
each fighting for opposite sides. 

And still the death knell tolled mournfully, striking fear into’ the 
hearts of the listeners. 

An hour before dawn, thirty-three prisoners had passed out of the 
great iron gates, turning their backs for ever on the grim walls; and 
the women spoke with bated breath of the last example of the proud 
Baron’s “ justice.” 

Down the narrow street a man was slowly leading a mule with 
panniers laden with vegetables, above which a woman and child sat. 

They would question them, for the travellers must have passed 
the gallows outside the city gates. 

As they watched the man and beast draw near, the women heard 
the sound of many hurrying footsteps, cries which they could not dis- 
tinguish, loud threats. 

They turned white, questioning faces to each other—and waited. 

Presently a village girl, with blanched face and eyes wide with 
horror, rushed up the street followed by an excited crowd of girls and 
boys. & 

“Qh! The horror of it! Oh! Virgen Santa—the horror!” she 
gasped, clutching wildly at the sad-eyed woman, in a very frenzy of 
terror and excitement. 

It was some minutes before the woman could calm her daughter, 
before the curious crowd could learn the cause of the girl’s agitation. 

And then, as they heard her tale, women wept and muttered prayers 
and men cursed loudly. O, the pity of it! The Princess, the little 
pretty Princess, was dead !—was swinging from the gallows in the midst 
of the captives ! 

Her innocent lover had been cast into prison, falsely suspected of 
being one of the revolutionaries. 

In vain she had sued to her father for his life. The Baron was 
obdurate, and so, disguised as a pedlar-boy, the little Princess had placed 
herself among the doomed captives and died with her lover. 

“Two loving souls have gone together to Heaven. Come, let us 
place flowers at their feet!” 

Ere the girl had finished her tale—as if by magic—évery door in 
the street, every window was open, where peered anxious, horror-stricken 
faces. 

Swifter than the wind the news passed from mouth to mouth and 
spread through the town. 

So fast the ill-tidings spread, and at last a faint whisper penetrated 
the ancient Castle where the Baron sat in his great chamber, with its 
gilded marble pillars and.tapestried walls—a strange dread stealing over 
him as he listened to the mournfully tolling bell. And each stroke 
was as a knell in his own heart. 

More than once he glanced at the Baronial Arms hanging over 
the doorway, and his daughter’s pleading voice came back to him. 
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What if her lover were innocent ? Who was her lover? He had 
not even stayed to enquire. 

From the world outside faint cries reached him; but the dreadful 
tolling of the bell drowned all other sounds, till suddenly he caught 
some words. ... A sharp cry escaped him; he felt his lips stiffen 
as he bade his attendants summon his daughter. 

The agony of those moments! O God !—the sudden, maddening 
suspense ! 

The cries outside the Castle drew nearer, as the townfolk passed 
beneath his window. The words became distinct, and he heard what 
they said. 

A great dread almost overpowered him, and, paralyzed, he stood 
and listened to the receding voices—listened to the tramp and shuffle 

of many feet grow dull and distant. Then, 
with beads of agony dropping from his brow, 
he staggered across the gorgeous chamber. 

His nobles and attendants durst not 
hinder him, scarcely dared look upon him ; 
but he peered into their faces and saw that 

- they, too, had understood. 

The next minute, as one frantic, he 
rushed from the room, passed the startled 
sentry at the Castle gate, flew through the 
deserted streets; and still the bell tolled 
mournfully. 

On, on he sped, as if possessed by fiends, 
till at last he reached the city gates, whither 
like a storm-driven torrent the populace had 
flocked. 

With one accord they fell back—mutter- 
ing, whispering, hissing. 

Deaf and blind to all save what he 
sought, the Baron passed swiftly on till, at 
the foot of a low hill abouta hundred yards 
from the city, he paused, for at a little distance 
before him some dark objects loomed out 
against the lowering sky. He shuddered 


violently—and staggered on. 


And now his eyes were riveted on the 
: great example of 
his own Justice and 

Power. 

He saw the 
rows of gallows, 
the ghastly bodies 
swinging high 
above him in the 
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chilly morning air. As if fascinated, his gaze travelled from one 
grim corpse to another, along the dreadful lines, till at last he paused 
where, as in a dream, he beheld village maidens heaping flowers around 
the wooden posts—saw youths entwining them with branches and 
evergreens. 

With a sickening certainty he knew that he had reached his goal, 
but dared not raise his eyes; knew that the brooding clouds hung so 
low over the gallows as almost to conceal the stark faces, and was con- 
scious that amid the quivering silence an awful stillness held the world 
as in a magic spell. 

“Who is the damsel who hath died for love ?” 

A strange voice, hoarser than a raven’s—and surely not his own— 
asked the question, and the only answer in that unearthly stillness 
was the ghastly creaking of the gallows. 

He raised his eyes. . . . High above the piled-up flowers two 
bodies, side by side, swayed gently to and fro between the posts. 

One, a youth with tawny ringlets reaching to his shoulders and 
sharp, strong features; the other—O, merciful God !—a boy—scarce 
more than a child, with a child’s mouth, and awful staring blue eyes 
half-hidden in a tangled cloud of golden curls. 

“Who is the damsel who hath died for love?” his hoarse voice 
whispered again. 

But none durst answer, and still the lads and maidens heaped 
flowers and evergreens as if fain to hide the forms above. 

A courtier approached and would have drawn him away; but the 
Baron thrust him aside, and his voice was terrible as once more he re- 
peated his question : 

“Who is the damsel who hath died for love ? ” 

And this time one of the maidens answered in strange, still tones : 

“ She is the granddaughter of the King of Hungary and related to 
the House of Aragon. God forgive her! So pretty and wee—’tis the 
Baron’s daughter hath died for love.” 

As she finished speaking, the last toll of the bell died lingeringly 
away on the damp air. 

Then, with a wild despairing cry, the Baron tore the jewelled crown 
from his brow, and hurling it upon the ground, fell back lifeless in the 
arms of his courtiers. 

The rain trickled from the little bare feet, and lay like dew on 
the sweet-scented flowers beneath. 





THE HOMECOMING OF 
WILLIAM HOSKINGS 


By Vincent S. THompson 
Illustrated hy E. Blatkley 


tv-]X-CONSTABLE TUBB, late of the Metropolitan 
=] Force, smiled indulgently at. the efforts of the 
village policeman to regulate the movements of 
three motors that were endeavouring to enter the 
yard of the Rising Sun simultaneously. 

“Where they find ’em gets over me,” he 
ape Ae ec} rz] confessed to his neighbour. 
5: ii “What, motors?” asked Mr. Podson, trans- 
ferring a caterpillar from an overcrowded cabbage leaf to a sphere of 
new activity in an adjacent garden. 

“No, country policemen,” said the ex-constable. “ He’s got no 
more idea of regulating traffic than a young fellow I knew—Archie 











Green, by name—who [’ll tell you about if you’ve got time.” 
Mr. Podson found three more caterpillars. 


“Of course, if you’re busy———” said the ex-constable. 


“Is this the tale where you arrested seven burglars single-handed ? ” 
asked Mr. Podson, suspiciously. 

“No,” said the ex-constable. 

** And don’t the seven burglars come in at the end either?” 

Mr. Tubb considered a minute, then promised they shouldn’t. 

“Then fire away,” said Mr. Podson. 

“When I was in the Z Division,” began Mr. Tubb, seating himself 
luxuriously on some pointed palings, “ there was one man we used to 
call the ‘ mystery.’ His name was Hoskings really, but he was such a 
modest man—for a policeman—that he would never let us know any- 
thing else about himself, and even when he was commended by the 
magistrate for collaring a pickpocket I’d had my eye on for some time, 
he asked to have his name kept out of the papers, because he said he 
preferred to work for the honour of the thing, and not for the glory. 

“‘ Well, he’d been in the Force about seven years, when he came 
into my house one: day with a face as white as a sheet, and sank down 
in front of a bottle of whisky that happened to be on the table. 

“«* Water,’ he gasped. 

“TI poured him out about threepennyworth, and he said he began 
to feel himself again. 
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“* Tubb,’ he whispered, ‘ I’ve had a shock.’ 

“* Promotion,’ I said. 

“* No,’ he replied; ‘she’s found me.’ 

““*Who has ?’ I asked. 

“** She has,’ he repeated. 

** Didn’t know you had one,’ I said. 

*** Now I come to think of it, I mayn’t have mentioned the fact 
before,’ he said. ‘ I was very young at the time, and she said she wanted 
someone to cherish. That was how it began. We were very happy 
at first—till about a week after the wedding. Then I found out what 
a mistake I’d made.’ 

“* Drink ?’ I asked. 

*** No,’ said Hoskings, ‘ worse luck—talk. She was talking when 
I went to work in the morning, and she was still at it when I came home 
at night. So, one day, she went on till about two in the morning, and 
then found I wasn’t asleep in my usual place listening to her. [Pd 
bolted, and the first thing I did was to write her a farewell letter, and 
send it to a brother in America for him to post there. Then I went and 
hid myself in the last place she’d think of looking for me—the Force. 
That was seven years ago, and I haven’t seen her since till to-night.” 

“* Did she see you?’ I asked. 

*“** She couldn’t help herself. I was holding a motor-’bus back for 
half-a-dozen cabs and a pantechnicon to pass, when I looked up to 
see whether they’d got a school treat on top—and there she was. It’s 
all up, Tubb,’ he said. ‘She'll come for me to-morrow. She’ll find 
me at my point in Oxford Street, unless > Hoskings looked round 
in a despairing kind of way and took out his truncheon. 

“<Tt’d only take about five seconds,’ he said, giving himself a 
tap on the head. 

**€ You’d have to hit harder than that,’ I told him. 

“Then he gave himself another tap, and staggered to the mantel- 
piece, staring at us all with his eyeballs rolling round. After he’d stood 
like that for about five minutes, he said he’d altered his mind, and he’d 
face his fate like a man. 

“** Good-night, old chap,’ he said, starting to shake hands with 
me, and going right round the room, till he reached young Archie Green, 
who was then courting my Emma. 

“*?Arf a mo’,’ said Archie. ‘ Why should she find you to-morrow, 
I should like to know ?’ 

*“** She’s got eyes, hasn’t she ?” said Hoskings. 

“** Wot I mean is,’ said Archie, ‘ why should you be there ? ’ 

**]T suppose you think that if I spoke to the Commissioner of 
Police, he’d give me a nice quiet beat down at Putney, or send me on 
a secret mission to China,’ suggested Hoskings, satirical-like. 

*** Do as you like,’ said Archie, ‘ only I know if she was my wife 
an’ I knew she was coming, I’d get some kind friend to take on my 
job for an hour or two?’ 

“ * Nobody could take it on,’ said Hoskings. ‘ It’s an impossibility.’ 
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“¢Rats!? said Archie. ‘You only ’ave to ’old up your ’and at 
‘ansoms—like this.’ He stood in the doorway, and held up his hand 
so sudden that young Will and Katie, who were coming upstairs, were 
diverted into the lodger’s room. 

*“* Seems to have got the knack,’ said the missus. 

“< Tf it weren’t for the Inspector,’ said Hoskings, ‘I might risk it.’ 
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na “*What time is he round ?” I asked. 
>py . Five, most evenings,’ said Hoskings. # 
hat How about ’er?’ asked Archie. | ; 
“Hoskings looked her up in his notebook, and found she was past 
at five thirty-four. ‘So she'll moSt likely turn up at five thirty-four ; 
oon to-morrow night,” he said, explaining that her regularity was one of the 
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‘* SHE WAS TALKING WHEN I WENT TO WORK IN THE MORNING.”’ 





bit of practice at telling lies before she comes by,’ said Archie. And 
he went on to point out how easy it would be for a man in Hoskings’ 
position to find a quiet little pub where they might change without 
any questions being asked. ‘ Besides, it’d only mean me putting on ij 
your coat an’ helmet,’ he said, ‘ because I could easily borrow a pair 4 
of Mr. Tubb’s old trousers.’ 
*“* At last Hoskings saw that the idea wasn’t such a silly one as it i 

4 









looked, and he began to give Archie instructions about what he was 








" to tell Mrs. Hoskings. First he wanted him to tell her that her husband 13 
if. had been run over by a motor~-’bys the night before. Then he didn’t A 
i think that sounded classy enough, and altered it to a West End fire, is 
: where he’d saved three ladies and a child and been burned to death iq 

himself. 4 





“‘*¢ Why not say you’ve bolted without leaving no address. It’d 
M 
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sound more natural,’ suggested Archie. But Hoskings said he’d got 
his character to consider, and eventually they decided that Archie 
was to tell her that her husband had been sent over to South America 
to arrest a man on an extradition warrant that very morning, and he 
wouldn’t be back under three months at the earliest. 

“* That'll give me time to look round a bit,’ said Hoskings. 

“When they thought they’d settled everything, and I’d given 
Archie a, few hints about cabs and old ladies, and Hoskings had followed 
them up with a word or two on fainting fits and stray dogs, Archie, 
who said he was saving up to get married and couldn’t afford to give 
his time for nothing, suddenly remembered that nobody had said what 
he was to get for the job. 

““* How about ten bob ?’” suggested Hoskings. 

“¢ Td rather not take money—from a friend,’ said Archie. ‘ Sup- 
posing you furnish our best parlour ?’” 

“ But Hoskings said that most~ likely 4is taste wouldn’t be ‘the 
same as their taste, and money would be the more satisfactory in the 
long run; so they agreed on fourteen shillings and a piece of oilcloth 
for the dresser, and Hoskings went out to warn the other constables 
on the beat what they’d got to expect. 

“ As I was getting ready for night duty the next evening, Archie 
came round for the trousers that he said I’d promised him. Now, 
Archie was a thin slip of a fellow that might have almost got a job as 
a living skeleton, if he’d cared about the trouble of training; so you 
may guess he didn’t exactly show them off. Neither them nor the 
boots which he borrowed, as he’d come in brown ones by mistake. 
Still, when he’d put on four waistcoats—so as to be ready for Hoskings’ 
coat—he didn’t look half-bad, and Emma said that he looked so much 
like a real policeman that she wondered he’d never thought of joining 
the Force. 

“‘ Archie got round to the Cap and Crosstrees—the pub where he’d 
arranged to meet Hoskings—about half-an-hour before his time, and 
hung about the private bar door till Hoskings came along and took him 
round to the little cellar where they washed the mugs. 

** *Quick,’ he says, handing Archie his coat and helmet, ‘ I’ve left 
everything quiet and peaceful. All you’ve got to do is to keep your 
head and remember what I told you about the old ladies that want to 
go to the British Museum.’ 

“* Yes, I know,’ said Archie, putting paper inside the helmet to 
keep the weight off his ears, ‘ throw cold water over them and put: ’em 
on an ambulance.’ “ 

“** Give me back that helmet,’ shouted Hoskings. 

“ But Archie said that a contract was a contract, and he’d promised 
to take Constable Hoskings’ place for an hour, and he meant to stick 
to his word. 

“* Then give me back the whistle,’ said Hoskings, for he saw that 
a chap that made a mistake over one of the things he’d told him might 
easily make a mistake over another and blow his whistle just because 
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he was set upon by four or five roughs—which would spoil everything. 
“Archie gave him back the whistle and walked once or twice up 
and down the cellar for practice, till Hoskings said that if he looked 
at him much longer he’d arrest him for making fun of the police. 
“There wasn’t much traffic worth speaking of when Archie first 
arrived at the crossing he’d got to look after, and he began to think 
that a policeman’s job was as easy as washing babies. But presently 
there came a big rush of cabs and motors down Oxford Street, and 
Archie thought he’d better stop the traffic from the side street to save 
an accident. 2 
“Now that was easy enough. It ti 
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hold up his hand, and 
all the *buses stopped, 
so he walked into the 
middle of the road and 
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have blown his nose for 
all the good it done..//f 
The only driver that 7 
stopped wanted to know 
what he was waiting for, 
and why he didn’t get 
inside. Next he tried 
holding up the other 
hand. At last he gave 
it up as a bad job and 
told the cabbies to go 
round another way. 

** What the cabbies 
said when he told them, 
I don’t know ; for Archie 
had just slipped back on to the pavement so as he shouldn’t have to 
arrest any of them for using bad language, when he spotted a young 
woman of about five-and-thirty who exactly answered Constable Hos- 
kings’ description of his wife. 

*¢ Oh, you beauty!’ she says, coming up to him and giving his 
ribs a dig with her umbrella. 

“<< ?Ere, what’re you up to?’ said Archie, as much like a_police- 
man as he could. : 

**< Come. home,’ she said, putting her umbrella into his collar and 


starting to walk away. 
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“* Hi! Stop!’ shouted-Archie, half-choking. ‘ You’re making a 
silly mistake. Your husband has gone over to South America, and 
won’t be back for three months.’ 

** When Mrs. Hoskings heard this, she gave another look at Archie 
and, instead of saying she’d made a mistake, she considered a minute, 
then, called him a heartless creature. ‘O, you wicked deceiver,’ she 
went on, ‘ to pretend you don’t know your lawful wife who’s been hunting 
for you, high and low, for seven years.’ 

* ¢ Well, I don’t,’ said Archie, ‘so there’s an end of it.’ 

«Hark at him,’ said Mrs. Hoskings to one or two people who 
were waiting to see Archie take her off to the station. ‘ And he used 
to be such a truthful young man before he became a policeman.’ 

“¢ Look ’ere,’ said Archie, ‘ I’ve told you that Constable Hoskings 
’as gone to South America, so if you want to find ’im you’d better go 
there too.’ And he told her he was neglecting his duties talking to 
her, and walked out into the middle of the road. p 

“«¢ Where you go, William, I go too,’ said Mrs. Hoskings, following 
him. : 

*“* Now Archie began to see that it was no laughing matter. Either 
the woman thought he was her husband, or else she pretended ‘to— 
which was worse. And what made it worst of all was that if he took 
her to Hoskings, he’d lose his fourteen shillings and most likely get a 
smashing into the bargain. ‘I’d better pretend not to notice her,’ he 


thought, and started being very busy with his notebook and the traffic ; 
but each time he held up his hand to a bicycle, she held up hers, too— 
making him look like a silly fool. At last, when a Carter Paterson’s 
van stopped to ask if there was any more in the family who’d care to 
help, he thought it was about time to make a bolt for it. 

“He got as far as the kerb, and her umbrella was in his collar 


again. 
we You’d better come quietly, William,’ she said. 

*** Orl right,’ he answered, thinking how much easier it would be 
to slip away from her later on, when she was off her guard. 

“ But, as a matter of fact, she was never off her guard, only once, 
the whole way from Oxford Street to Camden Town, and that was when 
they were passing a real policeman and Archie had to pretend he was 


taking her off to the station. 
** When they reached her house, her manner changed, and she wanted 


to let bygones be bygones. 

“* Take your old seat, William,’ she said to him, quite loving. 

*¢ Which ?’” asked Archie. 

“* The one without a back,’ she said, and poured him out some 
tea and cut him a slice out of a cake which she said had been made for 
his last birthday, so as she shouldn’t forget him. 

** Every mouthful Archie took he thought would have choked him. 
But he didn’t say anything in case she might find something else she’d 
been saving up. 


** All through the meal Mrs. Hoskings kept calling him her naughty 
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runaway boy, and patting him on the hand with her hot spoon, till 
Archie got sick of hearing her talk, and began to feel a bit sorry for 
Hoskings. When they’d finished, she said she was going out marketing, 
and he might come with her if he liked. 

“<’m too tired,’ said ‘Archie, pretending to yawn. ‘I’ve been 
at it since five this morning, and a policeman’s job is ’ard work, I can 


tell you.’ 







































































“** OH, YOU BEAUTY,’ SHE SAYS... GIVING HIS RIBS A DIG.” 


“** Very well, then,’ said Mrs. Hoskings, ‘stay at home and wash 
up the tea things. It'll remind you of old times.’ 

* Now Archie was so pleased when he heard she was going out, 
that he’d have stood on his head if she’d asked him to. As it was, he 
let her tie a big apron round his waist, and told her not to hurry back. 

“He heard the front door bang, and waited about ten minutes to 
give her time to get out of the street. Then he took off the apron, and 
put on Hoskings’ helmet, and walked on tiptoe to the parlour door. 
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But when he turned the handle he found she’d locked it on the outside 
and he was a prisoner. 

“*T shall ’ave to climb out of the winder,’ said Archie. He opened 
the window to see how far it was to the pavement, and a lot of neighbours 
who’d been hanging about in the hopes of seeing him, gathered round 
. the area railings to tell him what they thought of a husband that ran 
away from his wife. 

“ He saw it was no good trying to climb down while they were there, 
so he shut the window again and waited for Mrs. Hoskings to come back— 
meaning to make a dash for it as she opened the door. But one hour 
passed and then another, and he began to get neuralgia through keeping 
his ear so close to the crack of the door. 

“It grew dark, and he lit the lamp to see if there was anything 
to drink in the cupboard. He found an old whisky bottle which was 
about half full, and took a good pull at it before he discovered it was 
codliver oil. Then he had to eat some more of the birthday cake to 
stop himself from being bad. 

* When he’d finished all the cake and half a stale loaf as well, he 
thought he’d try what fresh air would do, and opened the window. 
No sooner had he put his head out than he heard a low whistle, and 
something hit him in the face. 

“*Orl ri’, m’dear,’ he said, ‘ I’ll wash ’em up. You need’n throw again.’ 

“Don’t be a fool,’ whispered a voice from the pavement below. 
* It’s me—Hoskings. I followed you all the way from Oxford Street, 
and waited round the corner till it was. dark.’ 

“When Archie saw it was really Hoskings, he began to feel better 
at once, and started to call him all the names he could think of. 

““* What have you got to grumble at, I should like to know ?’ 
asked Hoskings. ‘ Didn’t you offer to take on my job?’ 

“** Only for an hour,’ said Archie. ‘ Not for always.’ 

“* What do you mean?’ said Hoskings. 

“¢ She thinks I’m you, and she’s locked me in,’ said Archie. 

““* She thinks—WHAT !’ cried Hoskings, standing on the door- 
step and laughing till the neighbours came out to see if they could do 
anything for him. 

“*QLor! What a time you must have had,’ he said. ‘I thought 
she seemed fond of you when I saw her put her umbrella down your 
neck. That’s how she used to treat me till I bought her one with a 
knob on it. But never mind! She'll find out her mistake—in time.’ 

“<Q course,’ said Archie, ‘ when she sees you.’ 

“*T hope she'll find it out before then,’ said Hoskings, ‘ for your 
sake.’ 

“* But you don’t mean to say you’re going to leave me ’ere alone 
with ’er,’ cried Archie. 

“* Never believe in interfering between husband and wife,’ said 
Hoskings. 

* * But—but I’m to be married next month to Miss Tubb,’ Archie 
told him. 
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*** You can’t,’ answered Hoskings. “ ‘ ’Tisn’t legal.’ 

“ Now when Archie heard that Hoskings wasn’t going to give him- 
self up after all, but had only come for his coat and helmet, he got so 
wild that he said he meant to take them round to the station first thing 
next morning and explain to the Inspector how he got them. 

“¢T shouldn’t,’ said Hoskings.  ‘ It’ll only make matters worse.’ 

“* For you,’ said Archie. ‘They couldn’t be worse for me.’ 

** Look here,’ said Hoskings, ‘ you keep it up long enough for me 
to leave the Force and slip over to Canada, and I’ll give you ten pounds.’ 

*¢T couldn’t do it,’ said Archie. 

““« Then you’d better jump out of the window now,’ said Hoskings. 
‘You'll be sorry if you didn’t afterwards.’ 

* But when Archie worked it out he found it was thirteen or fourteen 
feet—not counting the area. 

“* Well, the helmet ’ll break your fall,’ said Hoskings. 

** But Archie said he’d wait till he’d had more practice at fancy 
diving. : 
“Then if you’re frightened to jump, tear up the tablecloth in 
strips and let yourself down,’ said Hoskings. 

“ Archie started to tear up the tablecloth. 

“‘¢ Hurry up,’ whispered Hoskings. ‘She may be back any minute.’ 

“Archie tied the strips together and threw one end down to 
Hoskings to hold (so as he shouldn’t go straight down the area); and 
tied the other to the gas bracket. 

“‘<« Throw your coat and helmet first. It'll make it easier.’ 

“ “Tt might,’ said Archie, ‘and it might not.’ So he put on the 
helmet and crawled out of the window on to the ledge. Then he shut 
his eyes and started to let himself down. When he’d been at it about 
ten minutes he felt the end of the rope go slack and heard somebody 
running. 

“He opened his eyes to find out what was up, and the first thing 
he saw was Constable Hoskings bolting down the street as hard as his 
legs would carry him, with Mrs. Hoskings after him. 

“You see, Mrs. Hoskings, who was as artful as a wagonload ‘of 
monkeys, had twigged her husband’s little game from the first, and 
guessed if she kept Archie long enough, her real husband ’d be bound to 
come for his uniform. So she’d been waiting all the evening in a neigh- 
bour’s house opposite. 

“* Hold him!’ shouted Archie, and, forgetting where he was, 
waved his hand to make her go faster. 

“When he’d picked himself up out of the area and pulled up his 
trousers to find which knee it was that was broken, he crawled up some 
stone steps into the street. Near one of the gas lamps at the other 
end he could see Constable Hoskings being brought home by Mrs. 
Hoskings and a dozen or so others. 

“Archie took off his policeman’s coat and helmet.and hung them 
on the area railings. Then he started running—and he didn’t leave 
off till he got to his home, which was in Bermondsey.” 









DOUGHERTY’S EYE-OPENER 


By O. Henry 
> e,1G Jim Dougherty was a sport. He belonged to 


that race of men. In Manhattan, it is a distinct 

race. They are the Caribs of the North—strong, 

artful, self-sufficient, clannish, honourable within 

the laws of their race, holding in lenient contempt 

neighbouring tribes who bow to the measure of 

Society’s tape line. I refer, of course, to the titled 

exit nobility of sportdom. There is a class which bears 

as a qualifying adjective the substantive belonging to a wind instru- 

ment made of a cheap and base metal. But the tin mines of Cornwall 

never produced the material for manufacturing descriptive nomenclature 
for “ Big Jim ” Dougherty. 

The habitat of the sport is the lobby or the outside corner of certain 
hotels and combination restaurants and cafés. They are mostly men of 
different sizes, running from small to large; but they are unanimous in 
the possession of a recently shaven, blue-black cheek and chin and 
dark overcoats (in season) with black velvet. collars. 

Of the domestic life of the sport little is known. It has been said 
that Cupid and Hymen sometimes take a hand in the game and copper 
the queen of hearts to lose. Daring theorists have averred—not content 
with simply saying—that a sport often contracts a spouse, and even 
incurs descendants. Sometimes he sits in at the game of politics ; 
and then at chowder picnics there is a revelation of a Mrs. Sport and 
little Sports in glazed hats with tin pails. 

But mostly, the sport is Oriental. He believes his women-folk 
should not be too patent. Somewhere behind grilles or flower-orna- 
mented fire escapes they await him. There, no doubt, they tread on 
rugs from Teheran and are diverted by the bulbul and play upon the 
dulcimer and feed upon sweetmeats. But away from his home the 
sport is an integer. He does not, as men of other races in Manhattan 
do, become the convoy in his unoccupied hours of fluttering laces and 
high heels that tick off delectably the happy'seconds of the evening 
parade. He herds with his own race at corners, and delivers a com- 
mentary in his Carib lingo upon the passing show. 

“ Big Jim” Dougherty had a wife, but he did not wear a button 
portrait of her upon his lapel. He had a home in one of those brown- 
stone, iron-railed streets on the west side that look like a recently ex- 
cavated bowling alley of Pompeii. 

To this home of his Mr. Dougherty repaired each night when the 
hour was so late as to promise no further diversion in the arch domains 
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of sport. By that time the occupant of the monogamistic harem would 
be in dreamland, the bulbul silenced, and the hour propitious for slumber. 

“ Big Jim” always arose at twelve, meridian, for breakfast, and 
soon afterward he would return to the rendezvous of his “ crowd.” 

He was always vaguely conscious that there was a Mrs. Dougherty. 
He would have received without denial the charge that the quiet, neat, 
comfortable little woman across the table at home was his wife. In 
fact, he remembered pretty well that they had been married for nearly 
four years. She would often tell him about the cute tricks of Spot, 
the canary, and the light-haired lady that lived in the window of the 
flat across the street. 

“‘ Big Jim” Dougherty even listened to this conversation of hers 
sometimes. He knew that she would have a nice dinner ready for him 
every evening at seven when he came for it. She sometimes went to 
matinées, and she had a talking machine with six dozen records. Once 
when her Uncle Amos blew in on a wind from up-state, she went with 
him to the Eden Musée. Surely these things were diversions enough 
for any woman. 

One afternoon, Mr. Dougherty finished his breakfast, put on his hat, 
and got away fairly for the door. When his hand was on the knob he 
heard his wife’s voice. 

“ Jim,” she said, firmly, “ I wish you would take me out to dinner 
this evening. It has been three years since you have been outside the 
door with me.” 

“ Big Jim” was astounded. She had never asked anything like 
this before. It had the flavour of a totally new proposition. But 
he was a game sport. 

* All right,” he said. “You be ready when I come at seven. 
None of this ‘ wait two minutes till I primp an hour or two’ kind of 
business, now, Dele.” 

“Tl be ready,” said his wife, calmly. 

At seven she descended the stone steps in the Pompeian bowling 
alley at the side of “ Big Jim” Dougherty. She wore a dinner gown 
made of a stuff that the spiders must have woven, and of a colour that 
a twilight sky must have contributed. A light coat with many admir- 
ably unnecessary capes and adorably inutile ribbons floated downward 
from her shoulders. Fine feathers do make fine birds; and the only 
reproach in the saying is for the man who refuses to give up his earnings 
to the ostrich-tip industry. 

“ Big Jim” .Dougherty was troubled. There was a being at his 
side whom he did not know. He thought of the sober-hued plumage 
that this bird of paradise was accustomed to wear in her cage, and this 
winged revelation puzzled him. In some way she reminded him of 
the Delia Cullen that he had married four years before. Shyly and 
rather awkwardly he stalked at her right hand. 

* After dinner I'll take you back home, Dele,” said Mr. Dougherty, 
‘and then I’ll drop back up to Seltzer’s with the boys. You can have 
swell chuck to-night if you want it. I made a winning on Anaconda 
yesterday ; so you ¢an go as far as you like.” 
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Mr. Dougherty had intended to make the outing with his unwonted 
wife an inconspicuous one. Uxoriousness was a weakness that the 
precepts of the Caribs did not countenance. If any of his friends of 
the track, the billiard cloth or the square circle had wives, they had 
never complained of the fact in public. There were a number of table 
d’hote places on the cross streets near the broad and shining way ; and 
to one of these he had purposed to escort her, so that the bushel might 
not be removed from the light of his domesticity. 

But while on the way Mr. Dougherty altered those intentions. 
He had been casting stealthy glances at his attractive companion, and 
he was seized with the conviction that she was no selling plater. He 
resolved to parade with his wife past Seltzer’s café, where at this time 
a number of his tribe would be gathered to view the daily evening pro- 
cession. Yes; and he would take her to dine at Hoogley’s, the swellest 
slow-lunch warehouse on the line, he said to himself. 

The congregation of smooth-faced tribal gentlemen were on watch 
at Seltzer’s. As Mr. Dougherty and his reorganized Delia passed they 
stared, momentarily petrified, and then removed their hats—a_per- 
formance as unusual to them as was the astonishing innovation pre- 
sented to their gaze by “Big Jim.” On the latter gentleman’s im- 
passive face there appeared a slight flicker of triumph—a faint flicker, 
no more to be observed than the expression called: there by the draft 
of little casino to a four-card spade flush. 

Hoogley’s was animated. Electric lights shone—as, indeed, they 
were expected to do. And the napery, the glassware, and the flowers 


also meritoriously performed the spectacular duties required of them. - 


The guests were numerous, well-dressed and gay. 

A waiter—not necessarily obsequious—conducted “Big Jim” 
Dougherty and his wife to a table. 

“Play that menu straight across for what you like, Dele,” said 
“ Big Jim.” “It’s you for a trough of the gilded oats to-night. It 
strikes me that maybe we’ve been sticking too fast to home fodder.” 

“ Big Jim’s ” wife gave her order. He looked at her with respect. 
She had mentioned truffles; and he had not known that she knew 
what truffles were. From the wine list she designated an appropriate 
and desirable brand. He looked at her with some admiration. 

She was beaming with the innocent excitement that woman derives 
from the exercise of her gregariousness. She was talking to him about 
a hundred things with animation and delight. And as the meal pro- 
gressed her cheeks, colourless from a life indoors, took on a delicate 
flush. “ Big Jim” looked around the room and saw that none of the 
women there had her charm. And then he thought of the three years 
she had suffered immurement, uncomplaining, and a flush of shame 
warmed him, for he carried fair play as an item in his creed. 

But when the Honourable Patrick Corrigan, leader in Dougherty’s 
district and a friend of his, saw them and came over to the table, matters 
got to the three-quarter stretch. The Honourable Patrick was a gallant 
man, both in deeds and words. As for the Blarney stone, his previous 
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actions toward it must have been pronounced. Heavy damages for 
breach of promise could surely have been obtained“had the Blarney 
stone seen fit to sue the Honourable Patrick. 

“ Jimmy, old man!” he called; he clapped Dougherty on the 
back; he shone like a midday sun upon Delia. 

“ Honourable Mr. Corrigan—Mrs. Dougherty,” said “ Big Jim.” 

The Honourable Patrick became a fountain of entertainment and 
admiration. The waiter had to fetch a third chair for him; he made 
another at the table, and the wineglasses were refilled. 

“ You selfish old rascal!” he exclaimed, shaking an arch finger at 
“ Big Jim,” “ to have kept Mrs. Dougherty a secret from us.” 

And then “ Big Jim ” Dougherty, who was no talker, sat dumb, 
and saw the wife who had dined every evening for three years at home, © 
blossom like a fairy flower. Quick, witty, charming, full of light and 
ready talk, she received the experienced attack of the Honourable 
Patrick on the ‘field of repartee and surprised, vanquished, delighted 
him. She unfolded her long-closed petals and around her the room 
became a garden. They tried to include “ Big Jim” in the conversa- 
tion, but he was without a vocabulary. 

And then a stray bunch of politicians and good fellows who lived 
for sport came into the room. They saw “ Big Jim” and the leader 
and over they came and were made acquainted with Mrs. Dougherty. 
And in a few minutes she was holding a salon. Half a dozen men 
surrounded her, courtiers all, and six found her capable of charming. 
“ Big Jim” sat, grim, and kept saying to himself: “Three years, 
three years!” 

The dinner came to an end. The Honourable Patrick reached for 
Mrs. Dougherty’s cloak; but that was a matter of action instead of 
words, and Dougherty’s big hand got it first by two seconds. 

While the farewells were being said at the door, the Honourable 
Patrick smote Dougherty mightily between the shoulders. 

“ Jimmy, me boy,” he declared, in:a giant whisper, “ the madam 
is a jewel of the first water. Ye’re a lucky dog.” 

“Big Jim” walked homeward with his wife. She seemed quite 
as pleased with the lights and show windows in the streets as with the 
admiration of the men in Hoogley’s. As they passed Seltzer’s they 
heard the sound of many voices in the café. The boys would be starting 
the drinks around now, and discussing past performances. 

At the door of their home Delia paused. The pleasure of the 
outing radiated softly from her countenance. She could not hope for 
Jim of evenings, but the glory of this one would lighten her lonely hours 
for a long time. 

“ Thank you for taking me out, Jim,” she said, gratefully. “ You'll 
be going back up to Seltzer’s now, of course.’ 

“To with Seltzer’s,” said “ Big Jim,” emphatically. ‘ And 
d Pat Corrigan! Does he think I haven’t got any eyes ?” 

And the door closed behind both.of them. 
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Anyone taking a seat in a car ought to have some slight knowledge of its 


control, in case of mishap to the driver. 
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IV.—HAVRE—GETTING OUT OF HAVRE 
— LILLEBONNE — CAUDEBEC — EX- 
CITEMENT AND ROUEN. 


d HAVE you a pet nightmare? In days of yore, mine was that 


[ was sitting on the cornice of a forty-storey skyscraper, 
that the ledge was made of ice, and I was slowly sliding 
over the edge. But I have altered all that since August. 
Nowadays I see “Sousa” high in the heavens dangling 
at the end of a chain. If you think I am going to describe 
the transhipment of “ Sousa,” you are labouring under a 
misapprehension ; my feelings overcome me. If you think 
I am going to describe the passage to Havre, once more 
are you labouring under a delusion ; the pitching’and tossing—it was a dirty night. 

It was somewhat. late when I reached the. saloon next morning. . The 
Alma had been two-stepping by the quay at Havre for some time, but I was told 
that there was plenty of time, as there were.several cars to get off, and I had not 
I usually dress on first, but, on this occasion, I was very much on third 








hurried. 


speed. 
When I had ordered tea and dry toast, extra sec if possible, a stranger entered, 


who, in the dear familiar accents of home gave an order very similar to that which 
I had succeeded in giving utterance to. 
“Have you a car, sir?” queried the steward to whom the order was given. 
Having carefully felt in his pockets and patted himself in several places to 
make sure, my countryman admitted that he had not. 
“ T can only serve passengers who have cars when we have entered the harbour, 
r,” the universal tea provider then announced. 
Then the descendant of George Washington, with that presence of mind which 
is so characteristic of a great nation, cheerfylly responded, “ Then I Aavg a car. 
I don’t think the recording angel used an indelible ink pencil on that occasion. 
Shortly after this interlude, I walked on deck. I may have flown or been 
transported d Ja Mahatma. I have no recollection of any mode of progression 
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but I know I arrived in time to save the situation 
and the American breakfaster’s appetite. 

Oh, the glorious fresh air! Oh the joyful 
solitude !—which was presently disturbed by the 
arrival of Mary, who announced that Mr, Delaine 
was on board, that he had resigned his cabin to us the 
previous night, and even then he was superintending 
the transference from ship to shore of “ Sousa.” 

I suppose Mary imagined that I should feel 
grateful. Grateful! At a time when I wouldn’t 
have cared if Mr. Delaine had slept in a coal bin! 
Grateful! At a moment when I couldn’t have raised 
a finger in protest if I had seen “Sousa” hanging 
in. mid-air attached to a Nulli Secundus airship bent 
on dumping him into the ocean! Grateful! No, I 
did not feel grateful, and out of consideration to 

your feelings I will refrain from describing what I did feel, and let it 
suffice to say that I felt more like a washed-out rag than a self- 
reliant girl bristling with enough common-sense to tackle any 
emergency that might arise. 

But everything has an end, even a dachshund, and presently that 
awful feeling passed off, and ere long I was eating dry biscuits and taking a passing 
interest in a beautiful white steam-yacht that was manceuvring to get out of dock 
—some people never know when they are well off !—and when Mary returned to 
say that Mr. Delaine had taken “Sousa” and a Customs Officer to the other 
end of the town for the former to be weighed, I was once more myself, and willing 
to admit that the enemy had behaved in a manner that was decidedly magnanimous 
and reminiscent of the courtly opponents at Fontenoy, who politely urged each 
other to fire first, perhaps because each side recognised that if its opponents would 
empty their matchlocks they would be able to run in closer and do greater 
execution themselves. 

When, after what seemed like hours, the car returned, it was with a third 
passenger in the tonneau, a lady with some pretensions to good looks, but “ Sousa ” 
had scarcely come to rest before I learned that she was the wife of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had superintended the measurement and weighing of the car, who 
evidently saved tram-fares by utilising her husband’s clients. Harry had a character 
to keep up, and was taking no risks. 

Having accounted for the presence of the lady, who departed with bows and 
smiles, Harry handed me over the papers he had secured on my behalf—it after- 
wards transpired that he had described “ Sousa” as his sister’s property—and 
just when I was beginning to think that he was real nice and not a silly misogamis- 
tical misogynist any more, he just shut.up like a clasped knife, said that he was 
right in his surmise that Sir George and the car had travelled across the night before, 
and then proceeded to commit a savage assault upon the starting-handle of an 
adjacent. car. 

I admit that when the said car disappeared round the corner of a shed, I did 
feel a trifle lonely, but at that point Mary arrived with “ Susannah ” and the other 
baggage which she had got through the Customs, though how, I am at a loss to 
say, seeing that she has no French and no smile, and with her came the friendly 
individual who was to give me my permis de circuler and the other stack of papers 
without which nothing can be done in official France, and who, in his blue blouse 

and overall, must have looked somewhat ont of place on the front seat of an elegant 
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“ Sousa,” driven by an equally elegant lady, whose goggles and veil scarce concealed 
her delicate eau-de-nil complexion. 

For an awful moment I wondered what would happen if I had forgotten how 
to drive during that nightmare crossing, but one touch of the steering wheel sufficed, 
and Margie Baddeley was herself again, even to the extent of hugging the right 
curb whenever the traffic required it. 

I have to-day a confused 

memory of several narrow streets, 
being followed by broad boule- 
vards, a glimpse of the sea and 
white cliffs, a species of triangu- 
lar “ square,” a turn to the right, 
and then a garage at which the 
rest of the formalities were trans- 
acted and petrol purchased. M. 
the garage-man was pleased to 
compliment Madame the driver 
upon her dexterity. No, he 
would not ask Madame to put 
herself to the trouble of a further 
test of her driving ability. He 
could see that Madame was most 
accomplished, and he would as- 
suredly forward her a number- 
plate for her car in the course of 
ten days. Gallant but deceitful 
garage-man! You know you 
never sent that number-plate! 
Gallant but deceitful garage-man! 
You know you never had the 
Jeast intention of sending it. 
Therefore why drag in number- 
plates ? 

Straight on for a hundred 
yards, a quick turn to the right, 
then to the left, through some 
narrow streets and then a wide 
boulevard with public buildings, 

a bourse, hotel de ville,‘a casern, “on kum GLomoUs xanet An}” 

and other common objects of a 

French city. Off to the left again, « railway station, pave, tramcars, and squalor, 
or as near to it as you can*%get in France, and then an undulating thoroughfare 
leading to Harfleur, with its remarkable church windows. 

At Harfleur the road ascends. I have an indistinct memory of an ascent re- 
sembling the side of a house, but, surely, memory plays me false, for is not France 
a country famous for the grading of its hill-encountering roads ? Up—up—up, and 
then a great plaip at the top of the world, with long straight stretches of road, with 
chateaux, ornate and modest, standing back therefrom.. Roads with huge kilo- 
metre stones, and between each pair nine little—no, not nigger boys, but—hundred- 
metre stones, that flashed past so quickly as to recall the story of the man ‘tra- 
velling on one of the famous English’ coaching roads, who thought he was passing 
through a cemetery, so rapidly did the vehicle overtake successive milestones, 
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On through a succession of villages, 
and past a motor omnibus that looked 
strangely out of place among the corn- 
fields. Past a light railway, and then— 

: 8 | * RELANTIR ! ” 
At eo. {\\ and in obedience to the commands of the 
| i = y] notice-board, “ Sousa” is slowed down, 
wy and a long descent is made into a townlet 
A in a valley, a town that boasts a castle at 
which William the Conqueror stayed when 
he conferred with his knights of Normandy 
preparatory to his invasion of the white 
cliffs of Albion, a town that possesses a 
Roman circus, and, the inner woman 
suggests, a mid-day ordinary. In point 

of fact, Lillebonne. 

It was market-day, and the horn that breathed o’er Lillebonne was kept busy 
during our progress to the Hotel de Commerce, at whose hospitable table Mary 
and I partook of cider and several courses (the cider was thrown in by a generous 
proprietor) in the company of a goodly proportion of the commercial travellers 
of Northern France. 

I have no desire to inflict unnecessary pain upon a pushing, industrious town, 
so I will simply say that I was not surprised to find that Mumsey and Sir George 
were not there, and leave it at that. 

I had hopes, however, that they would materialise at Caudebec. Caudebec, 
beloved of artists and not unknown to tourists. Caudebec, of the picture post- 
cards and the tidal waves. Caudebec, with its picturesque gables, streams and 
streets. En effet, Caudebec, the town in which every prospect pleases and every 
smell is vile. Surely they would be at Caudebec! Of course they would, and 
we would all have tea on a balcony overlooking the Seine, and watch the incautious 
stranger splashed by the mascaret. And if the incautious stranger "happened to 
be a certain misogamist, well—perhaps we would give him a warning shout 
because of his having elected to sleep, if necessary, in a coal-bin the night 
before. 

When you are motoring at Lillebonne, you will find that it is much easier to run 
into the yard of the hotel than it is to get out. You will in all probability have 
gone through the passage giving onto the yard, bonnet first, with the result that 
the car will have to come out tail lamp leading, and that is not the easiest perform- 
ance for the driver, for you have to turn immediately to the right on getting out 
of the confined passage, and the road is so narrow that as you back into it you have 
to urge the tonneau up and across the highway, with the probable result that you 
back into the curb, an occurrence which even “ Sousa” resents. Take warning, 
and let your smileless Mary give her sailing directions in a piercing voice from the 
side-walk ; she is far more valuable there than trying to peer over a voluminous 
cape-hood. 

On turning into the market-place, you keep to the left, and to the left again, 
on to a perfect road, past the remains of the Roman Circus, which can be seen and 
photographed only through the iron railings by the roadside, and then you ascend 
again with beautiful views of the Seine Valley in the distance until you are once 
more on the roof of the world and are sailing along it a comfortable twenty-five 


miles an hour. 
It is not a long run by any means to Caudebec, and you soon find yourself 
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confronted by the now familiar “ Relantir” and its corollary, a rapid descent to 
this ducky little town. 

If you are not tracking down a fascinating Mumsey, and are not bent on frus- 
trating the machinations of a misogynistical misogamist who is incapable of appre- 
ciating the power of true love, you will draw up your car at the Cathedral doors 
and simply steep yourself in its exquisite architecture, and then, of course, you will 
go to the Place de l’Eglise, and buy dozens and dozens of picture post-cards at 
“La Croix Normande,” and after that you will be torn in two because there are 
so many delicious “ bits” to go and Kodak, and you won’t know which to go to 
first, but will finally nose around-until you find the Rue de la Gordonnerie, and the 
old houses on the Riviere Sainte-Gertrude, and then you will hold your nose with 
one hand, and your breath by a muscular effort, and manipulate the camera with 


the hand that is disengaged. 
But if you have a Mumsey on the Gretna Green racket and you think you will 
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“GAZING UP AT THE CLOUDS.” 


tun her to earth at the Hotel on the river front, then, of course, you will proceed 
there straight away and be exceedingly angry when you don’t find her. But you 
will dissemble, of course, and leave a message for her when she does turn up, and 
then once more you will hurry your “ Sousa ” along the Rouen road, and if en route 
you can glance at the permanent way of the local railway without smiling, then 
you must be in a bad way, for it resembles a veritable meadow, and is enough to 
make a horse laugh. 

The road from Caudebec to Rouen leaves nothing to be desired from the 
motorist’s view-point. It is undulatory, certainly, but your “Sousa” does not 
object to that, and if he does not, why should you? You do not see as much of 
the-Seine as perhaps you would like, and if you want to see the gracious towers 
of the ruins of Jumiege, you will have to make a détour. It is a spot that the motorist 
with time to spare must on no account miss, but do not go thither under the 

u 
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impression that you will be able to let your camera run riot 
within its precincts, for the worthy guide (who sells the post- 
cards) will not fail to-point to the notice in which Mister .the 
Proprietor forbids photography. It is not always that a master 
. Shows such consideration for his dependants, and amateur 
\ photographers thank their lucky stars it isn’t. Such is the 
selfishness of man! 

But Mary and I and “ Sousa” did not take the oblique turn 
through the corn-fields to the right, but continued on the direct 
road that sometimes ascended through cool plantations, and for 

one all- tooehart spell descended to the edge of the Seine, and ran along under great 
cliffs that brought back dear memories of the matchless Meuse of Dinant, with its 
citadel and bulgy church tower, and the ever-charming Ardennes. And then inland 
and up to the world’s roof again, with many glorious views over a well-wooded 
country, before the car plunges into the real forest with delightful vistas through 
the straight tree-trunks that take upon themselves a ruddy hue as the sunlight 
strikes them. 

There was something alluring about that forest, with its cool depths and de- 
licious perfumes, and when the Smileless One admitted that the tea-basket was 
in the tonneau, that she had brought some milk from the steward of the 4/ma that 
morning and had filled the kettle also, what was more natural than that “ Sousa ” 
should be run on the grass at the side of the highway, and when a passing forty horse- 
power Porthos, in the tonneau of which a nurse held the duckiest baby you ever 
set eyes on, absolutely flew past, raising clouds of dust, that the mistress and crew 
should temporarily abandon their craft for a more secluded and less foggy spot, 
where they could breathe and picnic without inhaling about twenty per cent. solid 
matter the while! 

Now, if I were gifted with sufficient imagination and the divine afflatus, would 
work up the incident that followed until it assumed tremendous proportions, and 
fairly freeze the marrow in your bones, But, as I do not possess the pen of an Edgar 
A. Poe, I am merely going to set down what happened as it happened. 

Imprimus, I just lay down under the trees, gazing upwards at the clouds, while 
Mary lit the spirit lamp. Then I ate a gingerbread to while away the time. And 
another gingerbread. Likewise a gingerbread. Then I asked Mary if we were 
out for the night,and Mary replied that she thought it depended on whether “ Sousa ” 
had a fancy for a foreign garage or not; after which she handed me my first cup 
of tea, and it was just nectar at two shillings a pound. Then I had another cup, 
and Mary produced brioches, apparently from the ground, in approved Maskelyne 
manner—she says she bought them at an English-speaking restaurant at Caudebec, 
but I have my doubts, for I have not caught any restaurant addicted to conver- 
sational efforts as yet. 

Then, when Mary had finished, and the brioches had been finished, the ‘cups 
washed, and that Chinese puzzle, the tea-basket, packed, we returned to the wayside 
to find that there was no “ Sousa” awaiting us. The car had gone. Just that. 
GONE. 

I wasn’t frightened. There was absolutely nothing to be frightened at. There 
we were on a beautiful high road, in a beautiful forest, on a beautiful afternoon, 
and that is all !—except that in the foreground there should have been a “ Sousa” 
and there wasn’t, 

Now, if I had been a character in a book, I should have done one of two things— 
burst into tears, or swarmed up a telegraph pole, cut all the wires with a pair of 
nail scissors, and waited developments according to the temperament the author 
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had ascribed to me. But, being merely human, 
I just sat down on the basket and asked Mary 
what she thought of it, and Mary thought that 
someone had started the car and gone off with 
it, which sounded reasonable, for, after all, cars 
do not often start off on their own, and if they do Sn 
they do not travel very far—unless they happen De Py 
to run over the edge of a precipice in Switzer- 
land. 

I am afraid that my first thought was that 
the Misogamist had effected a raid on the trans-“4 
port department, but that idea was soon dispelled 
when I tracked the spoor of ‘‘Sousa’s” well- 4 4 
known tyres on to the road, and found nothing there to indicate that the car 
was being towed, though it was undoubtedly being run to Rouen. Moreover, 
what could one man do with two cars, even if he had a tow-rope? No, the car 
had been run away with by someone who was quite independent of other means of 
progression, probably by some out-of-work chauffeur or mechanician, who, seeing 
the car unattended, had had the audacity to steal it. 

I am bound to admit that I did not feel very happy as we stumped along the 
deserted road with the tea equipage—I shall hate the sound of rattling tins to my 
dying day—not. because I thought the car was irrevocably lost (you cannot get 
rid of a stolen car easily), but because the situation was one that showed me in 
anything but a brilliant light. To lose one’s car in such a ridiculous manner with 
one’s Susannah and other effects, barring one’s money, is calculated to label one 
as a useful runner-up for the padded cell, but, after all, you will do me the justice 
to admit that you never had such an experience yourself; that you never before 
heard of such a thing happening; and that had you been in my place you would 
have done exactly what I did, so far as stopping for tea is concerned and retiring 
from a dust-laden atmosphere into the cool shade of the forest. So you need not 
talk—need you? 

When you have been accustomed to covering the distance between two kilo- 
metre stones without an effort in a minute-and-a-half, you find it somewhat 
monotonous, not to mention wearying, when on foot to haveto dedicate ten times as 
long to the same object.. Motoring, as a matter of fact, spoils the good pedestrian, 
and when, after an hour’s walk, we were still proceeding through the same forest, 
which promised to extend to the crack of doom, I was glad when a dark-green motor 
came in sight, and in place of rushing onwards as other cars had done under the 
impression that we were waving the tea equipage at them by way of salutation, 
it slowed down, and a somewhat distraught misogynist exclaimed, “‘ Well, look here, 
don’t you know, what have you been up to? I thought you were murdered at 
the least!” 

* How did you know anything about it ?” I demanded severely, as a weary 
Mary dropped the basket of enamel and tinware with a resounding crash on the 
floor of the tonneau. As a matter of fact, his appearance at such a juncture looked 
to me very much like what at Oxford College you would call a “ put-up job”! 
Why should he imagine I was murdered, forsooth! I asked myself, as, without 
invitation I climbed into the front seat. I was not going to let him leave me in 
that forest any longer in any case. I was tired of the forest, and I do not in the 
least care who knows it. 

“ Well, it was this way,” he explained. “I was running up the Rue Jeanne 
D’Arc towards the Station—in Rouen you know—when I saw a man simply tearing 
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The Idler 
along in a car up the Boulevard Jeanne d’Arc—the rue and the 
boulevard run into one another at the top. The car looked 
familiar, and—by Jove !—when it passed in front of me I saw 
your number. Well, I thought that seemed rather ruammy— 
jolly odd, as it were—so I shoved on the accelerator and 
y followed in pursuit. ‘The Johnny had got a flying start ”— 
(How like a motor man! He always has a reason for his car 
being left behind by another !)—“ but I soon got a move on, 
and in about two-twos I had run him down—no, not really, 
but caught him up outside the Chemin de Fer de L’Ouest 
station. I hopped out, and was just in time to see the beauty 
shin downstairs; like a lamplighter, but they wouldn’t let me go. through 
the barrier without a ticket, and while I was explaining in my best Gallic that a 
dear old friend was en route for Paris, and I wished to embrace him on the brow 
before he departed, the guard tootled a tin trumpet, and the rattler was off.” 

“* Well, there I was with your car and my car, and no means of telling what 
had become of you. I couldn’t make it out at all. There was your luggage in 
the tonneau all right, so you couldn’t have gone to your hotel, and then I noticed 
that your motor-coat had been stowed just higgledy-piggledy on the seat, and 
that the beastly tea-basket, over which I had stumbled when I took your car to be 
weighed about a week ago—can it have been only this morning ?—was not there, 
and then it came over me what had happened. That you must have been marooned, 
as it were. So I tipped a French Tommy to keep an eye on this car while I ran 
my ‘ friend’s’ to a neighbouring garage—it’s right away from the best hotels, but 
you will have to leave it there to-night at all events—and then, I came on likity- 
split, as they say in Uncle Remus, and here I am, and jolly glad to find you so 
easily. 
What beats me, though, is why the Johnny in a hurry didn’t stick to the car. 
I suppose you can squeeze twenty miles an hour—no, I don’t mean to be offensive, 
gratuitous or otherwise; you see, I haven’t had much-experience of the old bag 0” 
tricks. Well, if you say so, I am sure it must be a regular flier, but that makes it 
all the more curious why he left the car for a stop-at-every-station-eighty-six- 
miles-in-practically-four-hours-rattler. But I don’t suppose we shall ever know, 
unless you want to kick up a fuss and provide the police with a six months’ job, 
and the workers in the red-tape factories with overtime. You don’t. Well, I 
think you are wise, and I also think you are no end lucky to get back your car with- 
out having writer’s crdmp with having to sign your name upon so many official 
documents. . . . Now, isn’t that a ripping view? You see the whole of Rouen 
at once, and there’s the Seine. And that reminds me, I lunched at Caudebec, 
and those two silly rotters—well, they are a couple of Anyhow, you cannot 
say that they have any right to be at large. I call them first-class loonies. No, 
I know I didn’t talk like that in town, but, somehow, when one is abroad and on 
a car, and is feeling cheery and there is a view like that before one, and the car 
is running down hill and you have got a stunning—that is to say, you haven’t had 
anyone to talk to for weeks—all right, if you are so particular, hours—well, you 
don’t feel the same as when you are in town. Anyhow, they weren’t at Caudebec— 
oh, you knew that? That’s all right. To-night I am going to sample the Alcazar. 
You don’t think they will be there. They may be—you never know your luck, 
and then, if they don’t happen to be staying at the Grande Bretagne, to-morrow 
morning I shall look up the Hotel des Iles Britanniques and all the other pubs where 
they are likely to be, and will report to you later. By the way, where are you 
stopping to-night? The Iles Britanniques? Very well, I will just run you up to 
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the garage and get your baggage and take you there... . Oh! that’s jolly 
good. I shall call my valise Falstaff henceforward, because he is so round and 
fits inside a spare tyre. . . . That’s the Octroi man; we are getting to know 
each other rather well’; that is the third time we have bowed to-day. His name 
is Paul, at least, he looks like a Paul, and should be one if he jis not. . . . Now, 
please don’t say anything more about it. It was no trouble whatsoever. . . . 
I don’t want to be thanked. I did not sleep in the coal-bin, anyway. I slept in 
the smoking-room, which was much more airy, I’m thinking, than the cabins. 
Wasn’t it a_ ripping passage? ... What?...Oh! hard luck! I 
simply revel in it when one goes up, and up, and up, and then—wallop !—and 
down you go. Very well, I won’t dwell on it if you promise not to talk silly rot 
as if I had done something. Why, dash it all, the Governor would have been no 
end upset if anything had happened to you, and—and—here we are. If you like 
I'll take everything out of your car, maps included ; you may want ’em this evening. 
It is ever so much easier to pack next day, too, if you have the whole caboodle 
out and start fair. 


V.—ROUEN—BEAUVAIS. 
es) HE view down the Rue de Rivoli, that across the Place de 
Lye L’Opera in Paris, or up or down the Place de Brouckere 
at Brussels, are glorious in their way, but—oh! my heart 
just goes out to that which met my eyes from my bedroom 
{tae window that summer evening, the view that embraces the 
sexy 4 Rouen bordering the Seine. The boats, the trams, the 

RAS Bey electric lights reflected in the water, the glorious wooded 

Coe oy x hills east and west, even the transporter bridge silhouetted 

aa against the sky, formed an ensemble that wiil never fade 

as long as memory——ahem ! I want my dinner. I get like that when food hasn’t 
passed my lips for half-a-dozen solid hours, and gingerbreads don’t count 

Next morning I received a picture post-card bearing the message: “ Alcazar 
drawn blank; likewise Grande Bretagne. May I invite myself to déjeuner at 
about twelve to talk over future plans ?—H. D.” 

Mary and I flatter ourselves that we did the lions of Rouen fairly satisfactorily. 
First to the Hotel Bourgtheroulde, with its bas reliefs representing the Field of 
Cloth of Gold, and then to the market place where an inset in the pavement marks 
the spot where Joan of Arc was burned. After that to the Palais de Justice, of 
eourse ; then a short détour to the Rue de la Grosse Horloge, where, at the draper’s 
just on the other side of the clock tower, Mary;reduced an“entire establishment to 
tears—the members thereof laughed till they cried—in her endeavours to~obtain 
a piece of elastic by gestures and the purest Peebles English. As Mary said, “ Fancy 
offering me stockings when I wanted elastic for my hat ? ” 

And then to the Cathedral—ah! and after that down the narrow screet— 
you know it ?—to the left of the fane as far as St. Maclou. After that St. Ouen— 
oh !—and the Hotel de Ville, which might have proved a disappointment had not 
a regiment of infantry, with cyclist corps and band in front, swept round the statue 
of Napoleon, giving one cold shivers up the back, what with the music and—one 
thing and another. . And then, for time was pressing, a hurried glance at the Jardin 
Solferino and back to the hostelry facing the Quai by the Rue Jeanne D’Arc. 
Doubtless there are crowds and crowds of other sights that we ought to have seen, 
but we had not time at our disposal to glance at more, so don’t, don’t tell me that 
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we missed anything important, for at present we are perfectly content with our 
rapid survey, and should hate to be put out of conceit with it. 

“It’s a grand town,” as one of us. remarked, “ but I haven’t seen anything 
in it like the hydro at Peebles.” 

We lunched with a number of officers—at least, we lunched in the same room, 
though at different tables, and learned from them that in Ronen it is comme jl faut 
to eat cream cheese with powdered sugar and a spoon. If you have never eaten 
cream cheese with sugar, do—it is a revelation. The spoon is also useful. 

In addition to the officers, Harry and I, in order to save time, also lunched 
with the “ Guide Tande.” He (Harry, not the guide, which is a book) was in great 
spirits, for he had discovered that the dear, darling runaways had lunched at the 
Angleterre on the day of gur arrival, and that, on leaving, they had vanished down 
the Quai de Paris, and were obviously aiming for the Capital. 

“Not that they will go into Paris—not they,” my companion asserted with 
confidence. “In the first place there is the pave, then there is the traffic, and, 


*** GARCON, UN AUTRE CITRON.’ ” 


finally, the fact that even in August the Governor is bound to be recognised by 
some of his old pals at the Embassy. No; they will scoot round Paris, if they 
haven’t stopped en route, and in all probability they are aiming for Switzerland. 
What bothers me, however, is which route they are the most likely to take. “ Did 
they run on to some place like Les Andelys yesterday, in which event they are 
probably en route for Versailles or Fontainebleau to-day, or did they run_along 
this road here”—and he pointed to a spot on the map—“ due east to Beauvais ? 
I don’t know what you think, but it appears to me that the best plan for us to 
adopt would be for you to take one road and for me to take the other.” Somehow 
or other, my spirits appeared to droop, but what else did they expect ? Spirits 
are funny things, and their movements are as incomprehensible as those of the 
barometer. While my thoughts were occupied in this manner, my friend the enemy 
was delivering himself after this fashion. 
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“ Now, if you ran through Beauvais—no end of a Cathedral 
there, higher than it is long—and through Creil to, say, Senlis 
to-night, and then took it easy and the road through Meaux to 
Provins, I would skirmish off to Les Andelys, ferret round there 
and Versailles, and to-morrow put in some time at Melun and 
Fontainebleau, and join you at Provins for a comparison of 
notes. Of course, if either of us ran ’em to earth, it is agreed 
that we wire the other—eh! what? So what do you say to our 
next merry meeting at the Hotel de la Fontaine at Provins, or, 
failing a meeting, a wire to the same address? Garcon, un autre 
citron pressé avec—what is the French for ice?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And so it came about that the-same afternoon, “ Sousa,” the faithless “ Sousa ” 
who abandoned her owner at the behest of a stranger, Mary and I, not to mention 
the tea-basket, and Susannah, turning our backs upon Rouen andthe Seine, ascended 
yet another eminence that led to the roof of the world, and-sped off over a country 
possessing another horizon that promised to furnish a glimpse of the sea and never 
performed the promise. 

A very distant view of Beauvais gives the wayfarer a peculiar idea of its greatest 
lion. The Cathedral, far from impressing the individual who approaches by road 
with its grandeur, is seen by him at such an extravagant distance that absolutely 
no detail is to be discerned, with the result that he regards the barn-like structure 
that dominates the distant landscape with feelings akin to those he would experience 
if he suddenly came across a skyscraper in that pleasant valley. Fortunately, 
however, he has plenty of opportunity for correcting his first and wrong impression 
as each kilometre brings the object of his interest nearer, and when the environs 
of the town are reached the houses blot out the vision for a time, with the result 
that as the car sweeps round the last corner and over the last stretch of pave, and 
comes to rest at the great entrance, its gorgeous proportions are almost overwhelming. 

But this will not do; it smacks of the guide-book; so if you want to know 
all about the wonders of Beauvais, its churches and episcopal palace—now used 
as a Court house—with its candle-snuffer towers, I must refer you to Baedeker or F 
whoever you accept as a guide, philosopher, and friend when travelling on the : 
Continent. 











































SEPTIMUS 


By Witu1am J. Locke 


CHAPTER XX. 
QEPTIMUS walked back to his club, after his dinner with Zora, 


blessing his stars for two reasons: first because a gracious 
providence had restored him to favour in his goddess’s 
sight, and secondly because he had escaped without telling 
her of the sundered lives of Emmy and himself. By the 
time he went to bed, however, having pondered for some 
hours over the interdependent relations between Zora, 
Sypher, Emmy and himself, he had entangled his mind 
into a condition of intricate complication. He longed to 
continue to sun himself in the presence of his divinity. But being a married 
man (no matter how nominally) too much sunning appeared reprehensible. He 
had also arranged for the sunning of Clem Sypher, and was aware of the indelicacy 
of two going through this delicious process at the same time. He also dreaded 
the possible incredulity of Zora when he should urge the ferociousness of his 
domestic demeanour as the reason for his living apart from his wife. The 
consequence was that after a sleepless night he bolted like a rabbit to his 
burrow at Nunsmere. At any rate the mission of the dog’s tail was accomplished. 

His bolt took place on Friday. On Saturday morning he was awakened by 
Wiggleswick. 

The latter’s attire was not that of the perfect valet. He wore an old coloured 
shirt open to the throat, a pair of trousers hitched up to his shoulder blades by 
means of a pair of red braces, and a pair of dilapidated carpet slippers. 

“ Here’s a letter.” 

“Oh, post it,” said Septimus, sleepily. 

“ You haven’t written it. The missus has written it. It has a French stamp 
and the Paris postmark. You'd better read it.” 

He put it on his master’s pillow, and went to the window to admire the view. 
Septimus aroused, read the letter. It was from Emmy. It ran :— 

“ Dearest SEPTIMUS, 

“JT can’t stand this loneliness in Paris any longer. I can’t, I can’t. 
If you were here and I could see you even once a week, I shouldn’t mind. But to 
go on day after day indefinitely without a comforting word from you is more than 
Ican bear. You say the flat is ready. I am coming over at once with baby and 
Madame Bolivard, who swears she will never leave me. How she is going to get 
on in London without a word of English, I don’t know. I don’t mind if I meet 
Zora. Perhaps it will be better for you that I should. And I think it will be 
quite safe for me now. Don’t hate me and think me horrid and selfish, my dear 
Septimus, but I do want you. I do. I do. Thanks for the toy train. Baby 
enjoys the paint on the carriages so much ; but Madame Bolivard says it isn’t good 
for him. Dear, if I thought you wouldn’t forgive me for being such a worry, I 


wouldn’t worry you. 














“Your always grateful, 
“ Emmy.” 
Septimus lit the half-smoked pipe of the night before that lay alarmingly on 
the coverlet, and becoming aware of Wiggleswick, disturbed his contemplation 
of nature by asking him if he had ever been married. 





Septimus 

“ What ?” asked Wiggleswick in the unmodulated tone of the deaf. 

“ Have you ever been married, Wiggleswick ? ” 

“ Heaps of times,” said the old man. 

“ Dear me,” said Septimus. “ Did you commit bigamy ? ” 

“Bigamy? No. I buried ’em all honourable.” 

“ That,” said Septimus, “ was very kind of you.” 

“It was out of gratitude.” 

“ For their goodness ? ” 

“No. For being delivered from ’em. I had a lot of experience before I could 
learn the blessedness of a single life.” 

Septimus sighed. “‘ Yet it must be very nice to have a wife, Wiggleswick.” 

“ But ain’t yer got one?” bawled the disreputable body servant. 

“ Of course, of course,” said Septimus, hurriedly. “ I was thinking of the people 
who hadn’t.” 

Wiggleswick approached his master’s bedside, with a mysteriously confiden- 
tial air. oP y 

“Don’t you think we’re all cosy and comfortable here, Sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Septimus, dubiously. 

“ Well, I for one have nothing to complain of. The vittles is good, and one 
sleeps warm and has one’s beer and baccy regular. What more does a man want ? 
Not women. Women’s a regrettable hincident.” 

** Aren’t you cold, standing there in your shirtsleeves, Wiggleswick ? ” asked 
Septimus, in his hesitating way. 

Wiggleswick ignored the delicacy of the suggestion. 

“Cold? No. If I was cold, I’d precious soon make myself warm. Which 
I wish to remark, Mr. Dix, that now you’ve parted with the missus pro tem, don’t 
you think it’s more cosy and comfortable? I don’t say but if she came here I’d ° 
do my best willingly. I know my duty. But, Sir, a woman, what with her dusting 
and cleaning and washing of herself in hot water and putting flowers in mugs, do 
upset things terrible. I’ve been married oftener than you. I know ’em. Don’t 
you think we get on better, the two of us, as we are ? ” 

“ We get on very nicely,” said Septimus, politely, “ but I’m afraid you'll have 
to do some cleaning and dusting to-day. I’m awfully sorry to trouble you. Mrs. 
Middlemist has returned to England and may be down this afternoon.” 

A look of dismay came over Wiggleswick’s crafty weather-beaten face. 

“ Well, I’m jiggered. I’m just jiggered,” said he. 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” murmured Septimus. “ Bring me my shaving 
water.” 

“ Are you going to get up?” asked Wiggleswick, in a tone of disgusted in- 
credulity. 

“ Yes.”’ ° 

“* Then you’ll be wanting breakfast.” 

“Oh no,” said Septimus, with the wan smile that sometimes flickered over 
his features. “ Afternoon tea will do—with some bacon and eggs and things.” 

The old man went out grumbling and Septimus turned to his letter. It was 
very kind of Emmy, he thought, to write to him so affectionately. 

He spent the mild autumn morning on the common consulting the ducks in 
the pond and seeking inspiration from the lame donkey, his state of mind being still 
complicated. The more he reflected on Emmy’s letter and on Wiggleswick’s views 
on women; the less did he agree with Wiggleswick. He missed Emmy who had 
treated him very tenderly since their talk in the moonlight at Hottelot-sur-Mer ; 
and he missed the boy who in the later days in Paris, after her return, had con- 
ceived an infantile infatuation far him and would cease crying or go to sleep 
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peacefully if only he could gather a clump of Septimus’s hair in his tiny fingers. He 
missed a thousand gossamer trifles—each one so imperceptible, all added together 
so significant. He was not in the least cosy and comfortable with his old villain 
of a serving man. 

Thus he looked forward in his twilight way to Emmy’s coming. He would 
live, perhaps, sometimes in Nunsmere and sometimes in London. Quite lately 
on visiting his bankers, in order to make arrangements for the disposal of his income, 
he was surprised to find how rich he was, and the manager, an astoundingly well- 
informed person, explained that a commercial concern in which he held many shares 
had reached such a pitch of prosperity as to treble its dividend. He went away 
with the vague notion that commercial companies were models of altruistic gener- 
osity. The main point, however, made clear by the exceptionally intelligent 
manager being that he was richer by several hundreds a year, he began to dream 
of a more resplendent residence for Emmy and the boy than the little flat in 
Chelsea. He had observed that there were very nice houses in Berkeley Square. 
He wondered how much a year they were, with rates and taxes. For himself, he 
could perch in any attic close by. He resolved to discuss Berkeley Square with 
Emmy as soon as she arrived. William Octavius Oldrieve Dix, Member of Parlia- 
ment, ought to start life in proper surroundings. 

Clem Sypher, down for the week-end at Penton Court, burst in upon him during 
the afternoon. He came with exciting news. The high official in the Ordnance 
Department of the War Office had written to him that morning. He was so greatly 
impressed by the new quick-firing gun that he proposed to experiment forthwith, 
and desired to be put into communication with the inventor. 

“ That’s very nice,” said Septimus, “ but shall I have to go and see him?” 

“ Of course,” cried Sypher. “ You’ll have to interview boards and gunners 
and engineers and superintend experiments. You'll be a person of tremendous 
importance.” 

“Oh dear!” said Septimus, “I couldn’t. I couldn’t, really.” 

He was panic-stricken at the notion. 


“You'll have to,” laughed Sypher. 
Septimus clutched at straws. “ I’m afraid I shall be too busy, Emmy’s coming 


to London—and there’s the boy’s education. You see he has to go to Cambridge. 
Look here,” he added, a brilliant idea occurring to him, “ I’m fearfully rich, I don’t 
want any more money. I’ll sell you the thing outright for the two hundred pounds 
you advanced me, and then I shan’t have anything more to do with it.” 

“TI think before you make any proposals of the kind you ought to consult Mrs. 
Dix,” said Sypher, with a laugh. 

“Or Zora.” 

“ Or Zora,” said Sypher. “She came down by the same train as I did. I 
told her the good news. She was delighted.” 

He did not inform Septimus that for all her delight Zora had been somewhat 
sceptical. She loved Septimus, she admitted; but his effectuality in any sphere 
of human endeavour was unimaginable. Could anything good come out of Naz- 
areth ? 

About half an hour later the goddess herself arrived, shewn in by Wiggleswick, 
who had been snatching the pipe of the over-driven by the front gate. She looked 
flushed, resolute, indignant, and on seeing Sypher, she paused for a second on the 
threshold. Then she entered. Sypher took up his hat and stick. — 
| “No. No. You had better stay. . You may help us. I suppose you know 
all about it.” , 
Septimus’s heart sank. He knew what “it” meant. 
“Yes, Sypher knows. I told him.” ¢ 








“ But why didn’t you tell me, dear Septimus, instead of letting me hear of it 
from mother and cousin Jane? I don’t think it was loyal to me.” 

“TI forgot,” said Septimus, in desperation. “ You see, I sometimes remember 
it and sometimes forget it. I’m not used to beifig married. Wiggleswick has 
been married several times. He was giving me a lot of advice this morning.” 

“ Anyhow, it’s true?” asked Zora, disregarding Wiggleswick. 

“Oh yes, you see, my ungovernable temper——” 

“Your what ?” 

It was no use. On receiving the announcement she looked just as he had 
expected her to look. He tried to stammer out his catalogue of infamies but failed. 
She burst out laughing, and Sypher, who knew all and was anxiously wondefing 
how to save the situation, laughed too. 

“My poor dear Septimus,” ske said, kindly, “ I don’t believe a word of it. 
The woman who couldn’t get on with you must be a virago. I don’t care whether 
she’s my own sister or not. She is treating you abominably.” 

“ But indeed she’s not,” pleaded poor Septimus. “* We’re the best of friends. 
I really want to live like this. I do. © I can’t live without Wiggleswick. See how 
cosy and comfortable he makes me.” 

Zora looked round and the cosiness and comfort made her gasp. Cobwebs 
hung from the noble oak beams across the ceiling. A day or two’s ashes defiled 
the grate. The windows were splashed with mud and rain. There were no 
curtains. Her finger drawn along the green baize table cloth revealed the dust. 
A pair of silver candlesticks on the mantelpiece wete stained an iridescent brown. 
The mirror was fly-blown. In the corner of the room a tray held the remains 
of the last meal and a plate containing broken food had overflowed on to a 
neighbouring chair. An odd, uncleaned boot lay, like a frowsy drunken visitor, 
on the floor. The springs of the arm chair on which she sat were broken. 

“Tt’s not fit for a pig to live in,” she declared. “It’s a crime to leave you 
to that worthless old scoundrel. I'll talk to him before I go. He won’t like it. 
And then I'll write to Emmy. If that has no effect, I’ll go over to Paris and bring 
her to her senses.” 

She had arrived royally’ indignant, having had a pitched battle with cousin 
Jane, who took Emmy’s side and alluded to Septimus in terms of withering con- 
tempt. Now she was furiously angry. The two men looked at her with wistful 
adoration, for when Zora was furious in a good cause she was very beautiful. And 
the adoration in each man’s heart was intensified by the consciousness of the 
pathetic futility of her noble rage. It was for her own sake that the situation had 
arisen over which she made such a bother, and she was gloriously unconscious of 
it. Sypher could not speak lest he should betray his knowledge of Septimus’s 
secret, and Septimus could only murmur incoherent ineffectualities concerning 
the perfection of Emmy, the worthlessness of himself and the diamond soul that 
lodged in Wiggleswick’s forbidding body. Zora would not listen to unreason. It 
was Emmy’s duty to save her husband from the dust and ashes of his present 
cosiness, if she could do nothing else for him, and she, Zora, in her magnificence, 
was going to see that Emmy’s duty was performed. Instead of writing, she would 
start the next morning for Paris. It would be well if Septimus could accompany 
her. 

“Mrs. Dix is coming-to London, I believe,” said Sypher. 

Zora looked enquiringly at Septimus, who explained discursively. Zora re- 
nounced Paris. She would wait for Emmy. For the time being the incident was 
closed. Septimus in his hospitality offered tea. 

“Tl get it for you,” said Zora. “It will be a good opportunity to speak 
sweetly to Wiggleswick.” 
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She swept out of the room; the two men lit cigarettes and smoked for a 
while in silence. At last Sypher asked : 

“ What made you send her the tail of the little dog ? ” 

Septimus reddened and ran two of the fingers of the hand holding the cigarette 
up his hair and spilled half an inch of ash on his head. 

“I broke the dog, you see,” he explained, luminously. “I knocked it off the 
mantelpiece. I’m always doing it. When Emmy has a decent home I’ll invent 
something to keep dogs and things on mantelpieces.” 

Sypher said: “ Do you know you’ve done me one of those services which one 
man rarely does for another. I'll never forget it to my dying day. By bringing 
her*to me you’ve saved my reason. You’ve made me a different being. I’m Clem 
Sypher—but, by God, you’re the Friend of Humanity.” 

Septimus looked at him with the terrified expression of a medieval wrong- 
doer writhing under an ecclesiastical curse. He made abject apology. 

“It was the only thing I could do,” said he. 

“ Of course it was. And that’s why you did it. I never dreamed when you 
told me to wait until I saw her before I went mad or broke my heart that you 
meant to send for her. It has set me in front of a new universe.” 

He rose and stretched his large limbs and smiled confidently at the world out 
of his clear blue eyes. Two little words of Zora’s had inspired him with the old 
self-reliance and sense of’ predestination to great things. Out of her own mouth 
had come the words which when they had come out of Rattenden’s had made his 
heart sink in despair. She had called him a “ big man.” Like many big men he 
was superstitious. He believed Rattenden’s prophetic utterance concerning Zora. 
He was indeed set in front of a new universe, and Septimus had done it by means 
of the tail of a little china dog. 

As he was stretching himself, Wiggleswick shambled in, with the fear of Zora 
written on his wrinkled brow, and removed the tray and the plate of broken 
victuals. What had passed between them neither he nor Zora would afterwards 
telate; but Wiggleswick spent the whole of that night and the following days in 
unremitting industry, so that the house became spick and span as his own well- 
remembered prison cells. There also was a light of triumph in Zora’s eyes when 
she entered a few moments afterwards with the tea-tray which caused Sypher to 
smile, and a wicked feeling of content to enter Septimus’s mild bosom. 

“T think it was high time I came home,” she remarked, pouring out the tea. 

The two men supported the proposition. The Western hemisphere where she 
had tarried so long could get on very well by itself. In the meantime, the old 
Eastern hemisphere had been going to pieces. They had a gay little meal. Now 
that Zora had settled Wiggleswick, arranged her plan of campaign against Emmy, 
and established very agreeable and subtle relations between Sypher and herself, 
she could afford to shed all her charm and gaiety and graciousness on her subjects. 
She was infinitely glad to be with them again. Nunsmere had unaccountably 
expanded ; she breathed freely, and no longer knocked her head against beams 
in bedroom ceilings, 

She rallied Septimus on his new gun. 

“ He’s afraid of it,” said Sypher. 

“What, afraid of its going off ?” she laughed. 

“Oh no,” said Septimus. “ I’ve heard lots of them go off.” 

“When?” asked Zora. 

Septimus reddened, and for once was at a loss for one of the curiously evasive 
answers in which his timidity took refuge. He fidgetted in his chair. Zora re- 
peated her jesting question. “ Was it when they were firing royal salutes in St. 
James’s Park?” 
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“No,” said Septimus. 


His back being against the fading light she could not perceive the discomfiture 
on his face. She longed to elicit some fantastic irrelevance. 

“Well, where was it? Why this mystery?” 

* V’ll tell you two,” said Septimus. “I’ve never told you before. In fact 
I’ve never told any one—not even Wiggleswick. I don’t like to think of it. It 
hurts. You may have wondered how I ever got any practical acquaintance with 
gunnery. I once held a commission in the Militia Garrison Artillery. That’s how 
I came to love guns.” 

“ But why should that pain you, my dear Septimus ?” asked Zora. 

“They said I was incompetent,” he murmured, brokenly, “ and took away 
my commission. - The colonel said I was a disgrace to the service.” 

Clem Sypher smote the arm of his chair and started up in his wrath. 

“ By heavens! Till make the blundering idiot eat his words. I'll ram them 
down his throat with the cleaner of the new gun. I'll make you the biggest orna- 
ment the service ever possessed. I'll devote my existence to it! The Dix gun 
shall wipe humanity off the face of the earth!” 

“TI don’t want it to do that,” said Septimus meekly. 

Zora begged his forgiveness very sweetly for her indiscretion, and having com- 
forted him with glowing prophecies of fame and domestic happiness, went home 
with a full heart. She loved Sypher for his generous outburst. She was deeply 
touched by Septimus’s strange story, but having a sense of humour she could not 
repress a smile at the thought of Septimus in uniform handling a batteiy of 
artillery. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


pousin Jane was for packing her boxes and departing, 
but:Zora bade her remain, until her own plans were 
settled. As soon as Emmy arrived she would have to go 
to London and play fairy godmother, a proceeding which 
might take up considerable time. Mrs. Oldrieve come 
mended her beneficent intention and besought her to 
bring the irregularly wedded’ pair to the Vicar and have 
them married in a respectable Anglican way. She was 
: firmly convinced that if this were done nothing more 
could possibly be heard of separate lives. Zora promised to do her best, but 
Cousin Jane continued to sniff. It would be far better, she declared, to shut the 
man up in an idiot asylum and bring Emmy to Nunsmere where the child could 
have a decent upbringing. Zora dissented loftily but declined to be led into a 
profitless argument. 

“ All I ask of you, my dear Jane,” said she, “ is to take care of mother a little 
longer while I do what I consider my duty.” 

She did not inform Cousin Jane that a certain freedom of movements was also 
rendered desirable by what she considered her duty to Clem Sypher. Cousin Jane 
lacked the finer threads of apprehension and her comments might have been rude. 
When Zora announced her intention to Sypher of leading a migratory existence 
between London and Nunsmere for the sakes of Emmy and himself he burst into 
a panegyric on her angelic nature. Her presence would irritate these last dark 
days of disaster, for the time was quickly approaching when the Bermondsey factory 
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would be closed down and Sypher’s Cure would fade away from the knowledge of 
men. 
“ Have you thought of the future—of what you are going to do?” she asked. 
** No,” said he, “ but I have faith in my destiny.” 

Zora felt this to be magnificent but scarcely practical. 

“ You'll be without resources ? ” 

“IT never realised how full empty pockets could be,” he declared. 

They were walking across the common, Sypher having lunched at “ The 
Nook.” Presently they came across Septimus sitting by the pond. He rose and 
greeted them. He wore an overcoat buttoned up to the throat and a cloth cap. 
Zora’s quick eyes noted an absence of detail in his attire. 

“ Why you’re not dressed! Oh, you do want a wife to look after you!” 

“ T’ve only just got up,” he explained, “ and Wiggleswick wanted to do out 
my bedroom so I hadn’t time to find my studs. I was thinking all night, you see, 
and one can’t think and sleep at the same time.” 

*“ A new invention ?” laughed Zora. 

“No. The old ones. I was trying to count them up. I’ve taken out about 
fifty patents, and there are heaps of things half worked out, which might be valu- 
able. Now,I was thinking that if I made them all over to Sypher, he might get 
in some practical fellow to set them right, and start companies and things to work 
them and so make.a lot of money.” 

He took off his cap and ran his hand up his hair. “ There’s also the new gun. 
I do wish you’d have that, too,” he added, anxiously. “In fact it was our talk 
yesterday that put the other idea into my head.” 

Sypher clapped him on the shoulder and called him his dear generous fellow. 
But how could he accept? 

“ They’re not all rot,” said Septimus, pleadingly. “There’s a patent cork- 
screw which works beautifully, Wiggleswick always uses it.” 

Sypher laughed. “ Well, P'll tell you what we cando. We can get asyndicate 
together to run the Dix inventions, and pay you royalties on sales,” 

“That seems a very good idea,” said Zora, judicially. 

But Septimus looked dissatisfied. “I wanted to give them toSypher,” said he. 

Zora reminded him laughingly that he would have to provide for the future 
Member of Parliament’s election expenses. The royalties would come in handy. 
She could not take Septimus’s inventions seriously, But Sypher spoke of them 
later in his enthusiastic way, 

“ Who knows? Theremay be things hidden among his models and specifica- 
tions of enormous commercial value. Lots of his inventions are crazy, but some 
are bound to be practical. This field gun, for instance. The genius who could have 
hit on that is capable of inventing anything. Why shouldn’t I devote my life to 
spreading the Dix inventions over the earth? It’s a colossal idea. Not one in- 
vention, but fifty—from a corkscrew to a machine gun, It’s better than Spyher’s 
Cure, isn’t it?” 

She glanced swiftly at him to see whether the last words were spoken in bitter- 
ness. They were not. His face beamed as it had beamed in the days when he 
had rhapsodied over the vision of an earth one scab, to be healed by Sypher’s 
Cure. 

‘Say you think it’s better,” he urged. 

“Yes. It’s better,” she assented. “ But it’s chimerical.” 

“So are all the dreams ever dreamed by man. I shouldn’t like to pass my 
life without dreams, Zora. I could give up tobacco and alcohol and clean collars 
and servants and everything you can think of—but not dreams. Without them 
the earth is just a sort of backyard of a place.” 
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Septimus 
“ And with them?” said Zora. 


“ An infinite garden.” 

“I’m afraid you'll be disillusioned over poor Septimus,” she said, “ but I shouldn’t 
like you to take up anything you didn’t believe in. What would be quite honest 
in another man wouldn’t be honest in you.” 

“‘ That means,” said Sypher, “you wouldn’t like to see me going on dealing in 
quack medicines ?” 

Zora flushed red. 

“ Tt was at the back of my mind,” she confessed. “ But I did put my thoughts 
into the form of a compliment.” 

“ Zora,” said he. “ If I fell below what I want to appeai in your eyes, I should 
lose the dearest dream of all.” 

In the evening came Septimus to Penton Court to discuss the new scheme 
with Sypher. Wiggleswick, with the fear of Zora heavy upon him, had laid out 
his master’s dinner suit, and Septimus had meekly put it on. He had also dined 
in a Christian fashion, for the old villain, in some past phase of his career, had 
learned to cook daintily. Septimus proclaimed the regeneration of his body servant 
as one of the innumerable debits he owed to Zora. 

“ Why do you repay them to me?” asked Sypher. 

Then he arose, laughed into the distressed face, and put both his hands on 
Septimus’s shoulders. 

“No, don’t try to answer. I know. I know more about you than you can 
possibly conceive, and to me you’re transparency itself. But you see that I can’t 
accept your patents, don’t you?” 

“ I shall never do anything with them.” 

“ Have you tried ?” 

“ec No.” 

* Then I will. It will be a partnership between my business knowledge and 
energy and your brains. That will be right and honourable for the two of us.” 

Septimus yielded. “If both you and Zora think so, it must be,” he said. 
But in his heart he was disappointed. 

* * * - * * sd * 

A few days afterwards Shuttleworth came into Sypher’s office with an expression 
of cheerfulness on his dismal countenance. 

“Can I have a few moments with you, Sir?” 

Sypher bade him be seated. Since his defection to the enemy Shuttleworth 
had avoided his chief as much as possible, the excess of sorrow over anger in the 
latter’s demeanour towards him being hard to bear. He had slunk about not daring 
to meet his eyes. This morning, however, he reeked of conscious virtue. 

“‘T have a proposal to put before you, with which I think you'll be pleased,” 
said he. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said Sypher. 

“T’m proud to say,” continued Shuttleworth, “that it was my suggestion 
and that I’ve carried it through. I was anxious to show you that I wasn’t un- 
grateful for all your past kindness, and my Jeaving you was not as disloyal as you 
may have thought.” 

“T have never. accused you of disloyalty,” said Sypher. “You had your 
wife and children. You did the only thing possible.” 

“ You take a load off my mind,” said Shuttleworth. 

He drew a long breath, as though relieved from an intolerable burden. 

“ What is your proposal?” asked Sypher. 

“IT am authorised by the Jebusa Jones Company to approach you with regard 
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to a most advantageous arrangement for both parties. It’s your present intention 
to close down the factory and shut up this office as soon as things can be wound up.” 

“ That’s my intention,” said Sypher. 

“You'll come out of it solvent, with just a thousand pounds or so in your 
pocket. The Cure will disappear from the face of the earth.” 

“ Quite so,” said Sypher. He leaned back in his chair and held an ivory paper 
knife in both hands. 

“ But wouldn’t that-be an enormous pity?” said Shuttleworth. “ The Cure 
is known far and wide. Economically financed and put more or less out of reach 
of competition it can still be a most valuable property. Now, it occurred to me 
that there was no reason why the Jebusa Jones Company could not run Sypher’s 
Cure side by side with the Cuticle Remedy. They agree with me. They are 
willing to come to terms whereby they will take over the whole concern as it stands, 
with your name, of course, and advertisements and trade-marks, and pay you a 
percentage of the profits.” 

Sypher made no reply. The ivory paper knife snapped and he laid the pieces 
absently on his desk. ; 

“ The advantage to you is obvious,” remarked Shuttleworth, who was beginning 
to grow uneasy before the sphinx-like attitude of his chief. 

“Quite obvious,” said Sypher. Then, after a pause; “ Do they propose to 
ask me to manage the Sypher Cure branch?” 

The irony was lost on Shuttleworth. 

“ No—well—not exactly—” he stammered. 

Sypher laughed grimly and checked further explanations. 

“That was a joke, Shuttleworth. Haven’t you noticed that my jokes are 
always rather subtle? No, of course you are to manage the Cure.” 

“I know nothing about that, Sir,” said Shuttleworth, hastily. 

Sypher rose and walked about the room saying nothing and his manager followed 
him anxiously with his eyes. Presently he paused before the cartoon of the famous 
poster. 

“This would be taken over with the rest ?” 

“I suppose so. It’s valuable—part of the goodwill.” 

“ And the model of Edinburgh Castle—and the autograph testimonials and 

‘Clem Sypher, Friend of Humanity ?’” 

“ The model isn’t much use. Of course you could keep that as a curiosity—” 

“In the middle of my drawing-room table,” said Sypher, ironically. 

Shuttleworth smiled, guessing that the remark was humorous. 

“ Well,” he said, “that’s as you please. But the name and title naturally 
are the essence of the matter.” 

“T see,” said Sypher. “‘ Clem Sypher, Friend of Humanity,’ is the essence 
of the matter.” 

“With the secret recipe, of course.” 

Of course,” said Sypher, absently. He paced the room once or twice, then 
halted in front of Shuttleworth, looked at him fixedly for a second or two out of 
his clear eyes and resumed his walk; which was disconcerting for Shuttleworth, 
who wiped his spectacles. 

“ Do you think we might now go into some details with 1egard to terms ? ” 

“No,” said Sypher, stopping short of the fireplace, “I don’t. [ve got to 
agree to the principle first.” 

“ But surely there’s no difficulty about that!” cried Shuttleworth, rising in 
consternation. “I can see no earthly reason—” 

“‘] don’t suppose you can,” said Sypher. ‘“ When do you want an answer?” 

“ As soon as possible.” 
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“Come to me in an hour’s time and I'll give it you.” 

Shuttleworth retired. Sypher sat at his desk, his chin in his hand, and struggled 
with his soul, which, as all the world knows, is the most uncomfortable thing a man 
has to harbour in his bosom. After a few minutes he rang up a number on the 
telephone. 

* Are you the Shaftesbury Club? Is Mr. Septimus Dix in?” 

He knew that Septimus was staying at the club, as he had come.to town to 
meet Emmy who had arrived the evening before from Paris. 

Mr. Dix was in. He was just finishing breakfast and would come to the tele- 
phone at once. Sypher waited, with his ear to the receiver. 

“Ts that you, Septimus? It’s Clem Sypher speaking. I want you to come 
to Moorgate Street at once. It’s a matter of immediate urgency. Get into a 
hansom and tell the man to diive like the devil. Thanks.” 

He resumed his position and sat motionless, until, about half an hour latet, 
Septimus, very much scared, was shown into the room. 

“T felt sure you were in. I felt sure you would come. There’s a destiny 
about all this business and I seem to have a peep into it. I am going to make 
myself the damnedest fool of all created beings—the very damnedest.” 

Septimus murmured that he was sorry to hear it. 

“TI hoped you might be glad,” said Sypher. 

“It depends upon the kind of fool you’re going to make of yourself,” cried 
Septimus, a ray of wonderful lucidity flashing across his mind. “There’s a couple 
of Tennyson’s—I don’t read poetry, you know,” he broke off, apologetically, 
“ except a little Persian—I’m a hard scientific person, all machinery—my father used 
to throw poetry books into the fire if he caught me with one, but my mother used 
to read tome now and then—oh yes—Tennyson. It goes :— 

They called me in the public squares, The fool that wears a crown of thorns. “| 
That’s the best kind of fool to be.” -He suddenly looked round. “ Dear me. I’ve 
left my umbrella in the cab. That’s the worst kind of fool to be.” 

He smiled wanly, dropped his bowler hat on the floor, and eventually sat 
down. 

“I want to tell,you something,” said Sypher, standing on the hearthrug with 
his hands on his hips. ‘“ I’ve just had an offer from the Jebusa Jones Company.” 

Septimus listened intently while he told the story, wondering greatly why he, 
of all unbusinesslike, unpractical people—in spite of his friendship with Sypher— 
should be summoned so urgently to hear it. If he had suspected that in reality 
he was playing the part of an animated conscience, he would have shrivelled up 
through fright and confusion. 

Said Sypher: “If I accept this offer, I shall have a. fair.income for the 
rest of my days. I can go where I like and do what I like. Not a soul can 
call my commercial honesty in question. No. business man in his senses would 
refuse it. If I decline, I start the world again with empty pockets. I’m going 
to decline. I wanted to know what you would have done in the circumstances.” 

“1?” said Septimus, with his usual gesture of diffidence. “I’m such a silly © 
ass in such things.” 

“You would have done the same. I know you would.” 

Septimus reflected, and said hesitatingly :— 

“1 think I should have done it for Zora’s sake. She doesn’t mind empty 
pockets.” 

Sypher dashed his hand across his forehead and broke into a loud crys 

“TI knew you would say that! I brought you here to say it! Thank God. 
I love her, Septimus. I love her with every fibre in me. If I had sold my name, 
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to these people, I should have sold my honour. I should have sold my birthright ~ 
for a mess of pottage. I couldn’t have looked her in the face again. Whether 
she will marry me or not has nothing to do with it. It would have had nothing 
to do with it in your case. You would have been the best kind of fool and so 
shall I.” 

He swung about the room greatly excited, his ebullient nature finding relief 
in words from past tension. He laughed aloud, proclaimed his love for Zora, shook 
his somewhat bewildered friend by the hand and informed him that he, Septimus, 
alone of mortals, was responsible for the great decision. And while Septimus 
wondered what the deuce he meant, he rang the bell and summoned Shuttle- 
worth. 

The dismal manager entered the room. On seeing Sypher’s cheery face bis 
own brightened. 

“T’ve thought the matter over, Shuttleworth.” 

“ And you’ve decided——” 

“To refuse the offer absolutely.” 

The manager gasped. “ But Mr. Sypher, have you reflected Se 

“ My good Shuttleworth,” said Sypher, “ in all the years we’ve worked together 
have you ever known me say I’ve made up my mind when I haven’t ? ” 

Shuttleworth marched out of the room and banged the door and went forth 
to declare to the world bis opinion of Clem Sypher. He had always been half crazy, 
now he had gone stick, stark, staring, raving, biting mad. And those to whom he 
told the tale agreed with him. 

But Sypher laughed his great laugh. 

“ Poor Shuttleworth. He has worked hard to bring off this deal. I’m sorry 
for him. But one can’t serve God and Mammon.” 

Septimus rose and took his hat. “I think it awfully wonderful of you,” he 
said. “I really do. I should like to talk to you about it—but I must go and see 
Emmy. She came last night.” 

Sypher enquired politely after her health ; also that of her baby. 

“ He’s taking such a deuce of a time to grow up,” said Septimus. “ Other- 
wise he’s well. He’s got a tooth. I’ve been wondering why no dentist has ever 
invented a set of false teeth for babies.” 

“Then your turn would come,” laughed Sypher, “for you would have to 
invent them a cast iron inside.” 

Before Septimus went, Sypher thrust a gold headed umbrella into his hands. 

“It’s pouring with rain and you'll wade about and get wet through. I make 
a rule never to lend umbrellas, so I give you this from a grateful heart. God bless 
you. 
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=]OU may laugh as much as you please,” said Cor- 
nelius Hans, curator of the Birmenpool Museum, 
“but I tell you honestly that, in my opinion, 
there must_be something in it altogether beyond 
mere chance. Logic teaches that the invariable 
association of two facts points to cause and 
consequence.” 4 
Paul Whyte, the solitary auditor of this : 
speech, threw away his cigarette, and indulged in a loud, derisive laugh. | 
“ Great Scott, old man!” he said. “I took you for a level-headed 
fellow. Witchcraft, priestcraft, spells, spooks, and all other such 7 
things are rotten superstitions.” ' 
“ Perhaps—perhaps not,” commented Hans drily. He went on: 
“ Anyway, the facts stand. Since this mummy of Horeb-Ra-Men 
was discovered near Cairo, everyone who has had to do with it has met 
with some disaster. Steffen, the excavator, was killed by a mad fanatic. 
The captain of the Morning Star, the boat that carried the mummy, 
was swept overboard in a gale and was drowned. The crane that lowered 
the mummy case at Southampton, let it slip, and it killed a labourer. 
The train that brought the thing-to Birmenpool ran off the line, and 
crushed the driver. Horeb-Ra-Men is now at the goods depot, and 
heaven knows what further mischief he will work before or after he is 
settled where the committee want to place him.” 
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“] wish they had made me a present of the ancient one,’ 
Whyte drily. 

Hans resumed: “ And the silliest part of the business is that the 
mummy is nearly valueless. When Steffen had been put out of the 
way, some predatory scoundrel removed the lid, and undid the wrap- 
pings; so if anything of value was deposited with our friend, Horeb, 
it has been appropriated.” 

** Was he a swell in his time ?” asked Whyte, carelessly. 

“No end of one, according to the outside of the coffin. The ’glyphs 
on the inner side of the lid are obscure. See, here are photos of the 
coffin.” 

Paul Whyte looked at these with indifference, then frowned. 

** How do you read the outer inscription ? ” he asked. 

* It records at length the name and status of the deceased—‘ Horeb- 
Ra-Men, Priest. of Osiris, trusted of the gods, trusted of kings, custodian 
of treasures’; and so on to the end.” 

“So I read it,” agreed Whyte; then, brusquely: “If you really 
have got the horrors over this find, why not seek an easy way out of 


the trouble ? ” 


“ What way?” 
*‘ Tell me—how many people have seen these photos ? ” 


“ Well, on this side the water, only you and I, for they arrived 
with a letter from one of the consular people an hour or so ago. As 
to who saw them in Egypt, I can-say little.” 

** And when does the committee meet ? ” 

“In about ten days from now.” 

** You say the mummy is not specially valuable,” remarked Whyte, 
thoughtfully. 

“It would be dear at a sovereign.” 

* Then,” said Whyte, “ an exchange would not be a robbery. Now, 
I have a mummy and coffin in excellent preservation; but I have not 
one of a priest. If I could get mine down here to-night we might so 
arrange things as to have old Horeb brought to my house.” 

“I wish to goodness you could, and would,” said Hans earnestly. 

“| will,” promised Whyte, cordially. 

“ But it seems taking a rather unfair advantage of you,” remarked 
the other timidly. 

“Nonsense! I am a sceptic in all things supernatural. You are 
a firm believer in such matters. Common-sense tells me that any fixed 
belief in the power of a thing to bring bad luck is really likely to work 
harm. We have agreed to the exchange; ‘and my old friend can be 
photographed for the edification of the committee so soon as it is in your 
gallery.” 

Had Cornelius Hans seen his late companion at about the hour o! 
eleven on the evening that followed, he would have changed his opinion 
as to the other’s beliefs. 

Paul Whyte sat at a table, turning over a series of newspaper 


said 
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cuttings. They dealt ;with accidents and crimes by sea and land, and 
they were linked together by the one fact that each had some relation 
in vicinity to the thing now standing against the wall—the mummy 
f Horeb-Ra-Men. 

Whyte rose, faced the mummy coffin, and with arms folded looked 
at the carven figure, the while his thoughts ran : 

“I am a convert, Horeb—a believer in your powers; but I am 
going to defy them, and solve the riddle you have kept secret for three 
thousand years.” 

Then he lifted the lid, and with grim face turned the inner side to 
the light. 

“Ah, that is clearer than the photograph,” Whyte commented 
aloud. “ Poor old Hans! He thought it obscure. Well, it is; but 
its meaning may explain other things.” 

During many minutes, Whyte was busy with pencil and paper. 
Then he threw these aside impatiently, and lighted his pipe. 

“A contradictory, absurd jumble,” he muttered. “By Jove! I 
didn’t,stand that lid very securely. It will——” 

Before Whyte could add the word “ fall,” the heavy mass of wood 
crashed down on the table, smashing the lamp. 

Whyte fought the blaze with rugs, and table-cloth. When only 
stench and stains remained,. he lighted another lamp, and surveyed 


the scene. 
The first fact he noticed, and the only one for which at the time 


he cared, was that a manuscript, the crystallised results of six months’ 
work, had been charred to uselessness. 

The mummy was, uninjured. All else in the room had been 
damaged. No; as Whyte turned he saw that a large crucifix standing 


on a pedestal had not been sullied by-smoke or fire. ’ 


In a silence as of death the man gazed from symbol to symbol. 
The one speaking of pagan gropings amid the darknesses of the universe ; 
the other of the Light of the World. And, as he looked, something of 
his old faith came back to him, and he said aloud: 

“ By heaven! If I succeed in reading you, my clever friend, I will 
give half I possess to the church I have forsaken.” 

He busied his hands in remedying the disorder of the room, but, — 
mentally, he was lost to his surroundings until there flashed upon him 
a thought, and he said hoarsely: ‘ What an ass I’ve been! I should 
get the literal translation clearly. Time enough then to begin considering 
its meaning.” 

So he wrote, pausing often, and referring more than once to the 
scorched lid of the coffin. 

“*That which he sought is given him. That which was taken 
away is given him. Accursed is he for the seeking.’ Accursed are 
they for the taking away; and thrice accursed is he in receiving it. 
Accursed shall be he who touches gift or owner until the gift shall be 
made to spread righteousness and knowledge, as the’ gods willed it should. 
Oh, heart of Horeb-Ra-Men! Thou art richer in death than in life.’ ” 
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“I, HOREB, SLEW PTENLA, THE GUARDIAN OF THE DOOR.” 


“That runs clearly enough,” commented Whyte, “ but what is 
this half-illegible line? Ah! I have it: ‘The mouth of the sinner 
shall prove his evil.’” 

Whyte looked at the swathed mummy dreamily. 

“‘ And so, my long-dead pagan,” he said, softly, “ you gained what 
you desired, and with it this terrible curse of hate! Your heart’s desire. 
Poor heart!” 

With a faint cry, Whyte sprang from his seat. 

A curved antique knife lay at hand. Whyte gripped it, and ran 
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the blade through the cerements of the shrivelled trunk, then through 
the parched walls of the trunk itself. He ripped them, and with his 
hase tore them until there lay exposed the body cavity, partly filled 
with a friable, powdery substance. 

Whyte groped with his hands. Nothing was here save this dusty 
débris: Stay, what was this? A hard, crackling something, small as 
a golf-ball, without regular shape, and corrugated like heat-parched 
leather. The man drew it forth, and it broke between his fingers, letting 
fall on the carpet a roughly-cut stone of brilliant red hue. 

Whyte held it to the lamp. 

“It is a ruby,” he said. “ There is no other ruby of its size in the 
kingdom! So this is what Horeb-Ra-Men had coveted. It had been 
his heart’s desire; and that shrivelled thing in which it lay was once 
his living heart. It was because of this red, fiery freak of nature that 
one-time man had lost his life! It was because of this thing men of 
the — century had been done to death! How had Horeb 
sinned ? ” 

Fascinated, and moved by a curiosity that seemed irrational—a 
curiosity to look upon the face of one who had taken part in such a 
grim tragedy, Whyte removed the head wrappings. He could see that 
these had not been disturbed. The jaws were slightly apart, and 
within the discoloured orifice of the mouth was something strange. 
The man gave the shrivelled face a look as if craving pardon; then, 
with the handle of the knife, prised the jaws apart, breaking off the lower 
one as if it had been made of clay. 

And now the something he had seen was revealed as a small roll. 
Whyte gently opened out its cracked, crumbling substance. 

A papyrus this, and the characters plain, not only to the eyes, but 
to the understanding also. For this is what the living man read: 

“Horeb the priest.said, under persuasion—‘I coveted the ruby 
in the temple of Osiris, and sought to steal it that I might sell it and 
buy lands, and get the daughter of Pharaoh to wife. I, Horeb, slew 
Ptenla, the guardian of the door, and placed the knife in the hand of 
Ra the priest, whom I had made to sleep. 1, Horeb, took the stone and 
hid it; and then made outcry. So Ra was condemned to the feast of 
the crocodiles, for sacrilege. 

“I, Horeb, journeyed to Pheenicia to sell the stone, and was robbed 

thereof by violence on the way. The robbers brought the stone to 
the city of my temple, and sought to sell it. And when it was enquired 
of them where they had obtained it, they answered, on persuasion, from 
such a man, and in such a way; and I was confronted with them. 
SS - So I, Horeb, who gave up honour and truth for what hath pro- 
fited me nothing, shall keep my wage, encompassed by the curses of 
the gods, until it shall build the temples of righteousness and know- 
ledge. So is it written,’.” 

“So was it written; so shall it be,” said Whyte, as with bowed 
head and reverent hands he bore the ruby to where hung the figure 
of the Christ, and placed the gem below the pierced feet. 
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the many people who wear fur for ornament or 
warmth in these islands, few know anything of 
the animals from which it is procured, or of the 
districts from whence it comes. 

’ To the trapper the pursuit of fur is not only 
an ordinary business transaction as a means of 
livelihood, but it is a sport and an art in which 
skill, knowledge, and a determination to face 


all requisite. Fur-bearing .animals inhabit 


severe weather are 
at once 


most northern countries, against the cold of which it is 
a natural and effective protection; but it must not be expected 
that they will be found in immediate proximity to settled areas of civiliza- 
tion; as towns spring into existence, they, like game, tend to retreat 
before the advent of man, further back into the forest and to become 
scarce, and, finally, to disappear. Some of the most fertile areas in the 
world are Northern Canada, Alaska, and Siberia. In former times, 
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among the first settlers in Lower Canada, and in the earlier days of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the profits of the adventurous fur dealer were 
often enormous. The unsophisticated Indian, ignorant of their real 
value, for gun and ammunition or for some trinkets costing but a trifle, 
would give in exchange skins of almost fabulous worth, but these days 
are no more. The Indians now know the value of the furs, and they 
trade every bit as well as the dealers who buy them, and often better 
than the white man trapper of insufficient experience. Competition has 
brought down the profits to the level of ordinary commercial enterprise, 
and though there may be an occasional catch for a particular dealer in 
obtaining some bunch of fur of unusual fineness, this is a stroke of luck 
outside the ordinary rut of the trade. 
To be of market value, it is necessary that fur should 
Time to be taken in winter, then the skins are extra smooth and 
Trap. glossy, and the hair is not likely to fall out ; in the trade 
fur is then said to be prime. In the summer, when the 
animals shed their fur, it becomes ragged, loses its gloss, and is unprime 
and worth but little. 
In South Yukon and in the North of British Columbia 
Trapping there are several areas where good trapping grounds are 
Districts. stilltobe found. The head waters of the Skeena—shortly 
to be approached by the Grand Trunk Pacific—of the Naas, 
and of the Stikine, are all fairly good. The districts between Teslin 
and: Dease lakes and especially the Upper Liard Valleys are worth 
attention, and trappers with some little knowledge of their business 
should be able to obtain in any of these places a winter’s catch producing 
an income sufficient to repay them for their risks andlabour. In choosing 
a location, care should be taken to avoid too great proximity to the 
native Indian trapping-grounds. Each section of the Indian tribes has 
its own winter area, moving slightly forward year by year to new ground. 
They look upon these areas as their special preserves, and are extremely 
jealous.of any outside intrusion; in various ways they can make it 
both unpleasant and unprofitable for the intruder, and if very far away 
from any British station might even make it dangerous. There is, 
however, no need for intrusion into these areas, the Indians are not 
at all numerous, and there are plenty of other districts which can be 
selected. 

For my winter’s trapping—I was at the time resident in the Atlin 
goldfields—I chose a stretch of country lying between the north end of 
Teslin lake and the Niscutlin river, situated, roughly, ahout 200 miles 
inland north-east of Skagway. It is always best to reach one’s intended 
winter’s quarters late in the autumn, and this district can be approached 
either from the shores of Teslin lake or from the banks of the Niscutlin, 
in either case by boat. Stores can be purchased at Whitehorse, and 
taken round by Dawson steamer to the Hootalinqua, and then on by 
boat, or they can be purchased at a store recently established at the 
mouth of the Niscutlin. Before starting it would be advisable, however, 
to inquire if the local store is stocked with necessaries, and in all cases 
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it is requisite to take dogs, sleigh, and traps from headquarters, as they 
are not carried locally. This advice would probably apply to most 
districts. 
On arrival at either of these bases, journeys can be 
Pitching made overland, and a spot selected for head winter quarters 
Winter It will now be necessary to put a trail through to here, 
Gamp. cutting out the brush, possibly bridging some still open 
creek, and if there happens to be much early snow, to 
snow-shoe down the track. This done, the dogs can haul up tent, 
stove, cooking utensils, bedding, tools, food, and traps. The food 
should comprise an ample supply of cereals, dried fruits and vegetables ; 
they are essential, and the careless neglect to take them has been the 
principal cause of illness and even scurvy in northern travel. Meat, 
except, perhaps, a-side of bacon, and something for the journey, need 
not be carried, as gun and rifle can be relied on to procure the necessary 
supply. Moose are here very plentiful, and grouse, ptarmigan, and 
hares, locally called rabbits, can generally be readily obtained. In 
pitching camp, care should be taken to choose a spot well in the timber, 
so as to ensure protection from winter storms. A log frame, two or 
three logs high, and well notched together, should be placed round the 
bottom of the tent, which will enable it to be raised higher and stretched 
better, and if banked up on the outside with snow, will add much to 
warmth and general comfort. A bunk can now be knocked up against 
this frame, and, if well packed with thin spruce boughs, will make as 
comfortable a bed as anyone can desire; with a good heater added, 
the winter’s cold can now be defied with impunity. 
A common way of arranging the ground is to set 
Setting Out out three or four trails in directions from the tent making, 
the approximately, equal angles with each other. Their 
Traps. length may be made somewhat dependent on the number 
of the trappers, but where there is only one, three trails 
of about ten miles length in each direction will be all that can be ade- 
quately attended to, each being visited about every fourth day. This 
necessitates twenty miles of travel each trip, besides. attending to the 
traps ; but where the trail is pretty level or down hill, fatigue and time 
can be saved by riding on the sleigh. These great northern dogs are 
most beautiful creatures—hardy, wonderfully intelligent, and always 
willing, if decently treated, to do all they can for their owner. They 
are the best friends and companions man can desire in these vast primeval 
forests, and are at all times a great protection against wild beasts, always 
by their acuteness giving timely warning of their approach. They are 
also the keenest of hunters. Another way is to make a trail some thirty 
miles in length and have two tents, one seven or eight miles from either 
end. This saves a double journey when lifting the interthediate traps, 
but the comfort is less than when one can return to the same tent each 
night. Some little labour, varying according to the quantity of the 
brush to be cut out, and the general physical characteristics of the 
country to be traversed, is required to make these trails. Skill is also 
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requisite to choose the best courses, and care should be taken to make 
these trails as good as possible, since much unnecessary future labour 
is thereby saved ; side hilis, the bane of sleigh travel, should be avoided 
wherever they can be, and unless the gradients are very steep, it is often 
easier to go straight over a hill than to skirt its edges ; and sharp turns 
should never be made. 

When the first trail is ready, the traps can be hauled out on the 
sleigh by the dogs and placed at intervals, offset trails varying from a 
few to two or three hundred yards in length being made to the desired 
positions. The subsequent catch will much depend upon the skill 
displayed in choosing these positions. Besides noticing their tracks, 
the trapper should try and learn the habits and peculiarities of the 
animals he desires to secure} and then use his judgment accordingly. 
In actually setting the traps, much delicacy is often requisite. Some 
animals will-not approach them if the snow has been too much disturbed 
or the brush appears to be disarranged. The trap ‘itself and all its 
attachments should be carefully concealed, by covering up with.a few 
sticks and light dry leaves, and a slight sprinkling of snow scattered 
over all. In fact, the whole surroundings should be made to look as 
much as possible like what they were in their original state. Even after 
the utmost care has been taken, some animals can scarcely be enticed 
into a trap, and fox, the most cunning of all, is much more often caught 
by the use of poison. 

Two kinds of traps are commonly used—the steel 
Common trap and the deadfall, The former varies in size according 
Kinds of to the animal desired to be caught, those in general use 
Traps. being from No. 1 to No. 4 of the ordinary Newhouse 
pattern. No. 1 do well for mink or marten, and Nos.-3 
and 4 for otter, beaver, lynx, fox, or wolves. Larger sizes are required 
for bear, but it is useless to set these till spring, as bears hybernate till 
then. Deadfalls can be made on the spot. They consist of a sort of 
house made of logs, and so arranged that when the animal passes in 
in order to get at the bait a heavy balanced log will be touched, and, 
falling, will break his neck or back. Numerous kinds of baits are used. 
Meat and fish—the “ higher” the better—are good, and strong scents 
obtained from the secretions of the beaver or other animals are often 
made use of to attract. 
My first trail was ready towards the latter part of 
Attending October, and the two others were blazed and cleared and 
to Traps. the traps set in the following weeks. When traps are 
once carefully set they usually require but little care 
beyond removing any animals that may be caught; but after either a 
heavy fall of snow, or after a thaw they require attention with as little 
delay as possible. When too deeply snowed under, traps are liable to 
become clogged and to refuse to spring, and where snow has been par- 
tially melted and then refrozen they are perfectly useless until the ice 
and hardened snow have been cleared away. It is often necessary to 
take them into camp to do this. Now comes the hardest work of the 
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trapper, and especially hard work for the dogs ; snowed up trails have 
to be reopened, snow drifts ploughed through, and the soft snow re-- 
tramped down with the shoes. Then the traps have to be reset. 
In more favourable weather, an off-day can occasion- 
Hunting. ally be spared, and may be most agreeably occupied in 
hunting in order to procure a supply of fresh game. With 
a little luck, a moose or two can generally be got early in the winter, 
and the frozen meat, weighing from 300 Ibs. to 500 lbs. per moose; will 
last well into the spring, chunks being sawed off and thawed out as 
required. Hares, grouse and ptarmigan abound; the latter are usually 
found in flocks in the upland valleys, and on the hillsides among the 
willow brush. Here, also, is the favourite abode of the foxes, who hunt 
and destroy the ptarmigan assiduously ; following the birds along the 
hillsides and across the open valleys for miles. 
My winter’s work produced a fair catch of fur. Some 

The fourteen marten averaging- about $7.50; eleven mink 

Catch. fetching some $3.50 a piece; three wolves at $6.50 each ; 

two otters, $18; one red fox, $3.50; two cross fox, $25 

each ; one silver-grey fox, $175; and a few musk rats; in all, a little 
over $400—a very fair six months’ work for an amateur, 

Among the fur-bearing animals, marten, akin to the Russian sable, 
are, perhaps, one of the prettiest and nicest to handle; they bring a 
price varying from $3 to $15, according to size and darkness. Otter, 
when in good condition, have fine glossy fur, but, for their size, are not 
quite so valuable as marten. Perhaps the most beautiful of all—certainly 
the most difficult to catch—is the fox. The common red fox is not 
worth much, but the long, soft, sleek hair of the cross or the silver-grey 
varieties makes their skins command high prices, a really fine 
dark silver-grey, the so-called black fox, often fetching. hundreds of 
dollars. 

On the whole, the winter climate is enjoyable and 
Climate. wonderfully healthful; with a little common-sense all 
hardships can be avoided. The air is clear, free from 
fog, bright, and extremely bracing, and the snow is so dry and powdery 
that except when the temperature nears the freezing point it does not 
wet. With good protection of hands and feet, ordinary rough tweed 
clothing is all that is requisite. If care has been taken to place the tent 
well in the shelter of the timber, it can be kept, with the aid of a good 
heater, at a temperature which for real comfort can be compared 
favourably with that of most English houses on cold windy days. Never 
travel without axe and matches, as failure to procure fire might at any 
moment mean death. Should one unavoidably get wet feet crossing 
slushy creeks or lakes when the glass is below zero, change, or light a 
fire, and dry at once. Always, if going away for any length of time, take 
dried fruit and vegetables, and gun and rifle to procure fresh food. 
Nothing but the most buoyant health and the keenest enjoyment will 
be the.reward of those who are not too timid to face the rigorous winter 
of these entrancing forests. 





THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rospert Barr 


“A perfect spot for the reflective Idler.”"—Battle of the Strong. 


It is in accordance with the general fitness of things 

Sir that the chief artist of Canada should have drawn a picture 

Gilbert of Canada’s most famous author for a magazine like 
Parker. Tue IpteR, which, since its introduction, has printed 
many Canadian stories. and articles. The portrait of Sir 
Gilbert Parker, which appears in this number, by R. G. Mathews, of 
Montreal and London, will be welcomed by everyone who appreciates 
either literature or art. I can almost, but not quite, claim Sir Gilbert 
as one of that remarkable coterie of literary youths who aided in the 
establishment of Tue [pier seventeen years ago. The first number 
of Tue Ipier, and Parker’s first book of short stories, the volume which 
chronicles the doings of the fascinating Pierre, were published in the 
same year, but at the time Tue Ipter was started I knew nothing of 
Parker, otherwise I should have gone to him as I did to Conan Doyle, 
Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, E. W. Hornung, Israel 
Zangwill, Eden Phillpotts, and other young men who I believed would 
become famous, pledging each of them to write for the forthcoming 
magazine at least six short stories. 

It was my intention to produce a periodical of celebrities, and to 
catch my celebrities young, if I could, so that when they were old they 
would not depart from the magazine. In summoning together whatever 
strength I could for the new publication, I did not regard my own name 
as of any literary or commercial value. I was rather widely known 
throughout England and America by the mom de guerre of “Luke 
Sharp,” an appellation I had cribbed from the signboard of an under- 
taker’s shop, situated opposite Shaftesbury Hall, in Toronto. The 
idea of a real “ Luke Sharp,” which expressed liveliness, following the 
grim trade of undertaker, seemed to me somewhat odd, and so I adopted 
it. ‘ 
The newspaper “ Luke Sharp” became associated with stories and 
articles more or less flippant and frivolous, and in the year 1891, I re- 
solved “to sink it in the depths of the sea, and endeavour to do some- 
thing different under my own name. So expert a judge of public opinion 
as C. Arthur Pearson told me later that he considered the scuttling of 
“ Luke Sharp ” as the greatest waste of opportunity he had ever known. 
I sacrificed the accumulation of years, and had to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder once more. Robert Barr, then, in ’90 and ’g1, endea- 
voured to get admittance for his work, such as it was, to the English 
and American’ magazines, and met‘ with an, unanimous refusal. After 
two years of this, determined to start a magazine of my own, but as 
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I had proved my name valueless, and as I would not pull up “ Luke 
Sharp ” from the depths of the sea, I resolved to find a Colleague whose 
cognomen on the new magazine would ensure success from the beginning. 
It“was not my intention to put my own name on the cover at all, but 
I expected to do a good deal of the work, having had a large experience 
in journalism on both sides of the ocean, and I hoped to obtain the 
co-operation of some man also experienced in newspaper routine, whose 
literary reputation was. either already established, or reasonably certain 
speedily to become established. 

It seemed to me that thevideal person lived in three rooms on the 
second floor at the corner of Villiers Street and the Thames Embank- 
ment, a young journalist, whose book 1 had obtained in Venice a short 
time before, from a man who had landed at that port from India. I 
became acquainted with the author, and not only conceived a doddering 
admiration for his work, but held him personally in high esteem, so 
when the plans for the new magazine had taken shape in my mind, 
I went up the two flights of steep stairs and divulged them to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. He took to the idea at once, sat down with that prompt 
energy which characterizes him, and sketched out a cover for the maga- 
zine. He thought we should not confine ourselves solely to humorous 
stories as I had intended, so his sketch represented a statue, the real 
face of which wore a tragic expression, while the mask which the statue 
held up grinned humorously at the public. 

Kipling at that time had been slightly overworking himself. On 
his desk he had carved with his pocket-knife the line which the galley- 
slave carved on his oar : 

“ Oft was I weary when I toiled at thee.” 

He told me that as he worked late, a phantom of himself had formed 
the disquieting habit of sitting down opposite him at that desk of weari- 
ness, and this he regarded as a sign to knock off. 

Shortly after he took a trip on a P. & O. liner to Naples, called on 
the novelist, the late Marion Crawford, at Sorrento, but didn’t find 
him. He finally wrote to me that the voyage had done him little good, 
so he decided not to add editorial work to his other duties; therefore, 
much to my regret, I was compelled to look round for someone else. 


I had in my possession at that time an article which 

Kipling Kipling wrote giving an account of his interview with 
and Mark Twain at Elmira, New. York. The article was an 
Mark enthusiastic eulogy of “Tom Sawyer’s” creator: I was 
Twain. acquainted with Samuel L. Clemens, and although I did 
not know him then as well as I do now, I at least needed 

no introduction to him, so I sent a letter to America, inviting him to 
become editor of the new magazine. In his answer, Mark Twain did 
not say whether he would accept or not, but informed me that he was 
sailing for Europe on the French liner Gascoigne next week, inviting 
me to meet_him at Havre. He was going on to Aix-les-Bains for a 
rest, he wrote. It seemed hard luck that every person I wanted was 
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going in for the rest cure. However, I journeyed across to Havre, and 
enjoyed an excellent breakfast with Mark Twain on board the steam- 
ship, on whose deck afterwards I photographed him fifty-seven times, 
more or less, and a selection from this portrait gallery you will find in 
the first number of Tue IpieEr. 

Mark had had enough of editing to last him for the remainder of 
his life, he said, but if I were going to get out a new magazine he thought 
perhaps the serial he was writing, entitled “The American Claimant ” 


might shine forth during our first year. I secured it, and came back. 


to London, rather discouraged in my quest for an editor. 

There were just two men in all London whom I interested in my 
project. One I secured as business manager, and the other as sub- 
editor. John Oxenham, who, later on, was to achieve such a notable 
position among the first rank of novelists, was, what most literary people 
are not, an excellent man of business. Under his competent manage- 
ment, the Detroit Free Press became a lucrative property. He and I, 
quite unknowing what we were doing, practically overturned the entire 
journalistic world of Great Britain, and the only person shrewd enough 
to see this was the late George Augustus Sala, to whom I posted the 
first number of the Detroit. Sala wrote to me that if this paper suc- 
ceeded, all the older kind of journals were doomed. Six months later, 
Sir George Newnes inaugurated Tit-Bits, and the avalanche was fairly 
started. From his office sprang Cyril Arthur Pearson, and from the 
employ of my friend, Mr. Iliffe, of Coventry, the first printer and share- 
holder of Tue IpteR, came Alfred Harmsworth, probably the most 
successful newspaper man in the world. 

For the Detroit Free Press, I had purchased the first novel of Mr. 
G. B. Burgin, who now has so many books to his credit. Mr. Burgin 
accepted the sub-editorship of the new magazine, and when he learned 
of my failure with Rudyard Kipling and Mark Twain, he suggested 
Jerome K. Jerome as the ideal editor. So one rainy evening he took 
me to Mr. Jerome’s flat in Chelsea, and introduced me. The third and 
last try proved a success. Jerome’s name was known all over the 
English-speaking world in connection with three of the most popular 
men of the day, not to mention their dog, or the boat cither. 

As I have said, it was not my intention to have put my name on 
the magazine, but this was insisted on by Mr. Iliffe, ana thus the periodical 
was presented to an expectant world. 

Jerome was guiltless of any previous experience in journalism, but 
he proved to be a born editor. He had a very keen appreciation of 
talent in unknown men, and, being without an atom of literary jealousy, 
he was never so happy as when giving an unknown writer his oppor- 
tunity. He introduced to England the work of the late W. L. Alden, 
whom Mark Twain always characterised as one of America’s greatest 
humorists. .W. W Jacobs got ‘his first word of praise from Jerome, 
while Anthony Hope, Israe] Zangwill, and many others received his 
enthusiastic valuation some time before the general public had accorded it. 
Tue [prer, from that day to this, has published the most notable 
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contributions it could find in both fact and fiction, and has been, as one 
might put it, a book-producer, beginning with novels by Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain, and the gathering of facts such as appeared in the series 
“My First Book,” afterwards published by Chatto, to the present 
moment, when the most popular novel of the year, “‘ Septimus ” appeared 
in its pages, and that charming series of nature articles, “ An Idler in 
Arcady,” by Tickner Edwardes, both of which were issued by the foremost 
publisher of the world, Mr. John.Murray. Between that day and this, 
practically every celebrity has been represented in the pages of THE 
IDLER. 
“My First Book” was suggested by J. M. Barrie in 
Two books so prosaic a literary locality as Victoria Station, when he, 
suggested Jerome K. Jerome, G. B. Burgin, and myself, were waiting 
by Barrie for a train which was to take us to Conan Doyle’s hospit- 
and able home, where the future baronet “ fed the brutes,” 
Parker. as the saying is. Through Mr. Barrie’s suggestion, THE 
IpterR made a valuable contribution to the: history of 
English literature, by inducing the world’s famous writers to record 
their early struggles. As many who wrote these articles are now dead, 
the future literary historian will welcome the records they wrote. Among 
those who gave us a section of autobiography were Sir Walter Besant, 
James Payn,-Clark Russell, Grant Allen, Hall Caine, G. R. Sims, Rudyard 
Kipling, Conan Doyle, Miss Braddon, F. W. Robinson, Rider Haggard, 
Robert Buchanan, R. M. Ballantyne, Israel Zangwill, Morley Roberts, 
David Christie Murray, Bret Harte, and Marie Corelli. 

A striking series of stories arose from a suggestion by Gilbert Parker, 
which brings me round to the man who is the cause of this train of re- 
miniscence in which I have indulged. It was E. W. Hornung who 
introduced me to Parker in the early days of Tue Ipter. If Sir Gilbert 
is not a Canadian, he came very close to being one. I believe he was 
born on a war-ship just off Quebec, and as a British ship is British soil, 
and as his father was a Captain in the British Army, I don’t know what 
would happen in law if Parker were compelled to establish legally his 
Canadian citizenship. 

It must have been in the summer of ’94 or ’95 that I paid my longest 
visit to Gilbert Parker, and qualified for writing an article which might 
have been entitled “ An Author at Work.” He was then engaged on 
“The Seats of the Mighty,” and I stood by him for a week without 
materially assisting in the progress of that work. 

I wonder what influence the scenery surrounding a novelist exerts 
upon the book he is writing. The place Parker had chosen in this case 
was Mablethorpe, then an exceedingly small village on the Lincoln- 
shire coast, without pier or casino, or niggers or any other brain-stimu- 

slants such as is furnished by more pretentious seaside resorts, but there 
were’ magnificent sands, almost as fine as those in Florida, where the 
motor races are run. This firm beach formed a delightful natural prom- 
enade, where two men with mutual interests might converse unjostled 
by even the smallest crowd, Yet the flat scenery could not have been more 
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different from the picturesque country he was describing—lordly Quebec, 
the wilderness behind it, and the magnificent St. Lawrence River in front. 

It was while we walked the sands of Mablethorpe, towards midnight, 
in pitch darkness, that Parker suggested a series of stories under the 
general title, “ Tales of our Coast.” They were to be written by men 
who could tell of the sea, and were to be illustrated by Brangwyn, as the 
man of all others who could do that sort of thing. We were to start 
off with Clark Russell, and finish with Rudyard Kipling. The late 
Harold Frederic contributed a most striking Irish sea-story, entitled 
“ The Path of Murtogh.” I afterwards changed the order of this series, 
and put Parker’s gruesome story first, which was entitled “There is 
Sorrow on the Sea.” The late Eric Mackay wrote his poem, “Sea 
Voices,” to introduce the series, and this also was illustrated by Frank 
Brangwyn. The third story, “The Roll Call of the Reef,” was by 
“Q.” Kipling’s story, “ The Ship that Found Herself,” did not arrive 
in time, but appeared during the same year in the number of Tus IDLER 
for December, 1895. 

Whether or not it was in commemoration of my visit, Parker began 
his story thus : 

“It was a year last April Fools’ Day I left you on the sands there 
at Mablethorpe, no more than a stone’s throw from the Book-in-Hand, 
swearing that you should never see or hear from me again. You re- 
member we saw the coastguards flash their lights here and there as they 
searched the sands for me, how one came tumbling down the bank 
calling ‘ Who goes there!’ and when I said ‘A friend,’ he stumbled, 
and his light fell to the sands and went out, and in the darkness you 
and I stole away.” 

Vividly do I remember the coastguard at Mablethorpe on that 
particularly dark night, and he carried no light. All the world was 
silent, except for the gentle lapping of the summer wavelets. Parker 
was telling me an enthralling grim account of a tragedy which happened 
at that spot, and I was listening breathless as he approached the climax, 
when suddenly a hoarse voice cried : 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” and I jumped almost into the middle 
of the North Sea. I thought the Germans were upon us, but it was 
merely a coastguardsman without a light, who, hearing us approach, 
stood rigidly still, and thus frightened us out of a year’s growth. 

I believe that the “ Book-in-Hand ” was the actual name of the 
tavern behind the dune where we both resided. If so, it was quite an 
appropriate pub in which to finish a novel. é 


Life is made up of the gay and the sombre, and this 

Two truth is very effectually set out in the novels of Sir Gilbert 

Meetings ;; Parker, with their mixture of comedy and tragedy. I 

Sad and am reminded of two meetings with him after he had 

Merry. arrived at the top of the tree. 

One lovely summer day I stood onjthe Admiralty 

Pier at Dover waiting for the incoming Calais boat. Parker stepped off, 
b 
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well-groomed as always, in spite of the fact that he was returning from 
a longish journey, having been to see the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 
He was cheerful and cordial as ever, aflush with manly health. We 
shook hands, and chatted for a few minutes about the play, then, finding 


_ I could not go up to London with him, he took his place in the train. 


I waited by the side of the steamer till all the passengers had disappeared, 
for I was there to meet the body of Stephen Crane, who, a few days 
before, had died at Badenweiler, in the Black Forest. Two friends of 
mine had come over in that boat, one on the deck, and one in the hold. 

On another occasion, I was en route from Western America to this 
country by way of Toronto and Montreal. I had sent my belongings 
on to the latter city, but stepped off to spend the night at Toronto, for 
old sake’s sake, it being a former stamping ground of mine, while I was 
attaining what little education I possess. I learned that Gilbert Parker 
was in town, also on his way to England, and so set out to find him, 
hoping we were going to cross on the same steamer. 

After dinner at my hotel, I was told that the novelist was at the 
Canada Club, so I set out for that luxurious resort, which is not to be 
confounded with Canadian Club applied to something else altogether. 
The hall porter told me that Gilbert Parker was within, and took my 
card to him; but he did not inform me that the members of the Club 
were giving Mr. Parker a farewell dinner, with that great Imperialist, 
Colonel George T. Denison, in the chair. Colonel Denison and Parker 
came down to the hall together, and insisted that I should go up to the 
banqueting room, which I resolutely refused to do, giving the very 
valid excuse that I had been travelling all day from the west, and that 
my suit of evening clothes was at that moment journeying to Montreal. 
Parker tried to shake my determination, but Colonel Denison wasted 
no time. He was, and probably is yet, chief police magistrate for the 
city of Toronto. He sent to the club house steps, the hall porter, who, 
at his command, blew an alarm on a whistle, which brought from 
the darkness two prompt and stalwart policemen. The Colonel sat 
down at one of the hall desks, wrote a commitment order on club paper, 
gave it to one of the policemen, and said: “ Produce this man before 
me upstairs at once. Come along, Gilbert. Barr will join us directly.” 

I pleaded with and stormed at the policemen, endeavouring to 
show them that this was merely a joke, but an order of arrest signed by 
Colonel Denison is no joke in Toronto, as many a criminal before me 
has found out; so, amidst the cheers of the diners, all immaculately 
garbed, I, dusty and weather-worn, was haled in before Colonel Denison, 
and sentenced to drink a glass of champagne to the health of the guest 
of the evening. 


George Taylor Denison, Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel 

A of the Governor-General’s Bodyguard, is one of Canada’s 
Great most distinguished citizens. He is a specimen of those 
Imperialist. efficient men that Upper Canada College has turned out, 
and Upper Canada College is the only educational institu- 

tion in all America that may be compared to such schools as Winchester 
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Eton, Harrow, and:Rugby. Colonel Denison is LL.B. of the University 






































= of Toronto, has been connected for more than forty years with Canada’s 
“s Army (his father was a colonel), saw active service when the Fenians 
e 


crossed the Niagara River, and also during the North-West rebellion, 
S where the enterprising City of Winnipeg now stands. For these en- 
counters he has received medals and clasps. 

It would be a little difficult to explain Colonel Denison to one of 
- our luke-warm Englishmen, who, as Gilbert says, favours every country 
but his own. Denison may be termed a passionate imperialist, and 
this is partly accounted for by the fact that his forebears were what are 
called United Empire Loyalists—that is, British citizens who, rather 
A than live under the Stars and Stripes, after the successful American 
Revolution, abandoned all their property and journeyed north into 









we Canada, where the British flag waved, and where it still waves, thanks 
- to the intense loyalty of people like the Denison family. Colonel Denison 
ay was born in Toronto, grew up there, has remained there ever since, and 

could. not be convinced that a more delectable place of residence exists 
ee inthe world. 
It must not be supposed that all Canada is as loyal to the British 
T. connection as is Colonel Denison. England herself sees to that, and 
y thirty-eight years ago made a present to Canada of a man of genius 
Ib who is the exact opposite to Colonel Denison. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., 
es Regius Professor of Modern. History in Oxford, has resided in Toronto 
wa for thirty-eight years, and whenever anything is to be said against the 
” British connection, or in favour of England’s enemies, Goldwin Smith 
Y may be depended upon to say it in delightful diction. that charms all 
sy listeners. The Oxford professor presented his extensive historical 
I. library to Cornell University in the United States, and he would long 
: ago have presented Canada to the United States if he had had the 

ower. 
Xs ‘ When I was at school in Toronto, I attended lectures by Goldwin 
- Smith, and was fascinated by this eminent man’s amazing historical 
ne knowledge and wonderful powers of description. I remember one dis- 
T; course in which he proved that the bow-and-arrow was a more effective 
engine of death than the modern rifle. I do not know whether this is 
. true or not. It seems rather incredible, but Goldwin Smith demon- 
os strated at least to his own satisfaction that, comparing bolt with bullet, 
Y the latter was the least potent. 
- Goldwin Smith would doubtless like to see Britain reduced to the 
y bow-and-arrow stage of conflict, while Colonel Denison, realising that 
ise we live in an age of repeating rifles, would endeavour_to arm himself 
‘: and his men with the very best obtainable. 

The history .of Canada for the past thirty years has been largely a 

e] conflict between these two men, and I, for one, am delighted to, think 
that Colonel Denison has been victorious all along the line. It has been 
- a contest between the study and the field; between the theorist and 
t, the practical man; between the philanthropic philosopher who would 






wipe away national lines, and see universal brotherly love prevail, and 
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the military officer who would like the other nationalities to 
show some signs of brotherly love before he allows his sword to become 
blunt. 

Goldwin Smith has written many books. Colonel Denison is the 
author of a few. The latter’s treatise on cavalry practice was awarded 
the first prize by the Czar of Russia. His “ Soldiering in Canada ” 
gives a vivid account of the young Dominion’s struggles in the field, to 
maintain its authority when that authority was questioned by veterans 
of the American Civil War under the guise of Fenians, or by half-breeds 
and Indians in the North-West—enemies who, at least, were brave enough 
to come out in the open well armed. 


Colonel Denison’s latest book has just been issued by 

“ The Macmillan and Co., a publishing house celebrated for the 
Struggle for excellence of the books it produces. This volume is en- 
Imperial titled “The Struggle for Imperial Unity,” and it is a 
Unity.” —_ record of a much more subtle conflict than that with 

An either Fenians or half-breeds. The movement which 

Astounding Colonel Denison and his cdlleagues. fought and defeated 

Letter. ‘was ostensibly for Canadian independence, but underneath 
this was the determination to bring about annexation with 
the United States, and it was with this object that wealthy men in New 
York subscribed large amounts. An amazing facsimile letter is given 
in this book, which was written by the Honourable Honoré Mercier, 
who at one time held the exalted office of Premier of Quebec. This 
letter was sent to Charles A. Dana, Editor of the New York Sun, the 
most bitterly anti-British paper in the United States. Mercier gives 
an account of what he had been doing in “ our common cause,” as he 
terms it, and then we have the astounding fact of the Premier of a British 
province applying to the editor of a New York paper for money, to be 
sent him secretly, that he may the better carry on his plot against the 
British Empire. Here are his words : 

“ Allow me to bring your attention to my state of poverty, and 
to ask you if our New York friends could not come to my rescue, in order 
that I might continue the work, by providing me with at least my tra- 
velling expenses. 

“ P.S.—I would advise you to seal and register every letter you 
will send me.” 

Colonel Denison’s life has been devoted to fighting in the field men 
like General O’Neill, who commanded the Fenian force, and Louis Riel, 
who twice rebelled against the Dominion, and finally was hanged, and 
to the even more important contest with leaders of such differing calibre 
as Professor Goldwin Smith and the Honourable (?) Honoré Mercier, 
in which latter struggle his weapon was publicity, through eloquent 
speeches and trenchant articles. 

It is little wonder that so stout-hearted a man as the late Lord Salis- 


bury held Colonel Denison in admiration and esteem. 

















“The Improvisor” 


A Portrait Study in Pastel 
by R. G. Mathews 














